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Narrative of a Voyage round the World, 
in the Uranie and Physicienne Cor- 
vettes, commanded by Capt. Freycinet, 
during the years 1817, 1818, 1819, 
and 1820; on a Scientific Expedition. 
Undertaken by order of the French 
Government. In a Series of Letters 
toa Friend. By J. Araco, Drafts- 
man to the Expedition. With twen- 
ty-six Engravings. 4to. pp. 297. 
London, 1823. 


Ir the discoveries of Captain Freycinet 
have not been so great as those of his 
predecessors in navigating the globe, 
the general results of his voyage are of 
considerable importance, and he is as 
fortunate as most of them in the his- 
torian who records his adventures. M. 
Arago is an elegant French writer, 
who, avoiding entirely the dry details of 
the state of the wind and currents or 
the variations of the compass, gives a 
light but interesting narrative of the cir- 
cumstances worth recording, that oc- 
In a neat 
preface, he thus recounts his adven- 
tures :— 


‘Oa board the Uranie, commanded b 
Captain Freycinet, I traversed the Indian 
Seas; visited the South Sea Archipelago ; 
and after Doubling Cape Horn, and spend- 
ing three years in dangers and fatigues, sa- 
luted the Atlantic as an old friend, and re- 
visited the beloved coasts of ancient Eu- 
rope. During our long voyage 1 became 
acquainted with numerous tribes; hunted 
with the Brasilian and the Guanche; danc- 
ed with the negroes of Africa; and slept 
under the hut of the Sandwich islander.—I 
participated in the festivals of these chil- 
dren of nature; I sat at their hospitable ta- 
bles; and, every where welcomed, I every 
where contributed my share by a cheerful 
galety, or the present of some European 
tritles, | have seen much, and observed 
uch, TI visited some little-known islands 
at which our ship did not anchor. I avail- 
ed myself of the length of our different ren- 
tee to make excursions into the interior 
. countries yet uncivilized, which were al- 
“ys amusing, and sometimes dangerous; 
- which enabled me to collect a variety of 

servations on the manners, arts, customs, 


and habits, of . ; 
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been rendered celebrated by the residence 
of Anson, and the eloquent pen of Rous- 
seau. Along with three of my companions, 
[I ventured upon an island (Ombay), the in- 
habitants of which drink blood out of the 
skulls of their slaughtered enemies; and 
we there learned a lesson, that if it is gene- 
rally prudent to treat as enemies savages 
who are always hostilely disposed, it is 
sometimes more useful to make concessions, 
and exhibit an appearance of confidence 
and gaiety, to men whose ferocity is sure to 
be excited by resistance.’ 

M. Arago’s ‘ Narrative’ is preceded 
by the * Report made to the Academy 
of Sciences on the general Results of the 
Expedition,’ and of which we were the 
first to give an account in The Literary 
Chronicle of the 14th & 17th Feb. 1821. 
This Report, which was drawn up bya 
committee of scientific men, gives an 
able and luminous view of the various 
objects of the expedition, and how far 
they were obtained. In this account, 
great praise is given to M. Arago for 
the great number of landscapes, marine 
views, and other drawings, that he made, 
and which are above five hundred in 
number. ‘The number of the draw- 
ings,’ says the Report, ‘ is surprising, 
considering that they were made in the 
open air, and frequently in situations of 
considerable danger. With great spirit 
and expression in the execution, the 


unite the character of fidelity, which is | 


so desirable in the picturesque atlas of a 
distant voyage.’ Of these drawings, 
twenty-six are given in this volume, 
beautifully executed in the very best 
style of lithography. The narrative of 
M. Arago is in the epistolary form. 

The Uranie, properly equipped, sail- 
ed from Toulon on the 17th September, 
1817; and M. Arago, who commences 
his ¢ Narrative’ from his arrival in that 
town, gives a faithful account of every 
thing he met with, from the time of 
leaving it. At Gibraltar, Capt. Freyci- 
net touched ; and, from respect to the ob- 
ject of his voyage, General Don permit- 
ted him and M. Arago to inspect the 
fortifications, of which he gives an in- 
teresting account :— 

‘Gibraltar contains twelve thousand 
souls, if that term may be applied to those | 
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selves to heavy carts in the morning, but are 
entirely idle for the rest of the day. Go to 
these miserable wretches in the evening, of- 
fer them employment, and they will laugh at 
your proposal, continue quedy smoking their 
segars, lie down tosleep on a heap of stones, 
and number one day more, without bestow- 
ing a thought on that which is to follow. 
Happy in their indolence, they will rise be- 
fore day-break, and solicit fresh occupa- 
tion; and as svon as they have earned a 
certain sum, the most brilliant offers would 
not induce them to quit the stone or the 
bench, where they display their stupid pride 
and their degrading idleness.’ 

The custom of the English sailors on 
crossing the Line is well known; that 
of the French is somewhat different, 
and therefore we shall quote M. Arago’s 


account of it:— 

‘On the preceding day, the movements 
of the sailors, who were engaged in studying 
their respective parts, gave us the assurance 
of mirth. The serenest atmosphere seemed 
to promise them a fine day. We were dou- 
bly pleased, bothin the prospect of our own 
amusement, and in the likelihood that the 
efforts of the crew would not be disappoint- 
ed. 

‘Their costumes are prepared; folly 
shakes his bells from the tops,and every ac- 
How little is required to gladden the heart 
of the unfortunate! In the evening, while 
we were at our dessert, the repeated crack- 
ing of a whip announced the commencement 
of the ceremony. * We instantly rose and 
went upon deck, A gruff voice, swelled b 
an enormous speaking-trumpet, called the 
captain. The officer of the watch sent to 
inform him that he was wanted; and M,. 
Freycinet, previously acquainted with the 
routine of the ceremony, replied, ma hutn- 
ble and subdued tone, that he was ready to 
receive the ehxoy of his Majesty of the Line. 
Fresh cracks.of a whip proclaimed the arri- 
val of thé meSsenger, who: handed to’ the 
captain a ietter, a model of” eloquence, 
which his majesty’s secretary Had previously 
allowed me to read. More discreet than 
he was, I shall not communicate it to you; 
for it is always dangerous to betray the se- 
crets of courts. 

‘M. Freycwiet read the letter, bestowed 
sincere praises on the writer, and asked the 
envoy whence he came. ‘ From Toulon,” 
replied he hastily; and, blushing at his 
blunder, he added: “I have come ‘a great 
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way, and it is exceedingly hot." —“ Oh! 1 
understand you; a jug of water for the cou- 
rier !"—“* Many thanks to your honour; if | 
accept any thing, it will only be something 
to drink.” After a slight Libation, which 
the other actors nevertheless envied him, he 
gaily returned to the acrial court, carrying 
to his master the answer of the captain. 

‘An abundant shower from the buckets 
that were in the tops punished the sailors 
on deck for their curiosity, while a deluge of 
hail, represented by Turkey corn, was re- 
served for us. Our fowls and ducks, which 
were put that day on short allowance, were 
the only creatures on board that had reason 
to dislike the festival. 

‘The great day at length arrived. Very 
early in the morning the rusty trumpets 
were scoured, and with their piercing din 
alarmed the inmates ‘of the deep. The 
whips cracked; hammers struck the anvil 
in quick succession, and finished the crown 
destined for the king, and the chains for his 
enemies. The skins of twosheep, killed the 
preceding day, served for the robes of his 
majesty; and his roval consort, the ugliest 
man among the whole crew, concealed her 
charms ly petticoats made of five or six 
handkerchiets of different colours. Two 
melons, of unequal size, to which the amor- 
ous eyes of the monarch were wistfully di- 
rected, embellished her delicate bosom. 
The three-cornered hat ef our indulgent 
chaplain covered the head of the notary; 
though I cannot tell why there should be no- 
taries every where. ‘Two asses supported 
the king—their parts had been warmly dis- 
puted, and they were not conferred till the 
candidates for them had given proofs of 
their capacity. Lucifer, with his crooked 
beak and long claws, chained, and beaten 
with a broomstick three feet long and-two 
inches in diameter, strove to escape; but 
being prevented by the water, with which 
he was inundated by the priest, selected 
from among the least sober of the sailors, 
he gnawed his chains, and terrified with his 
roaring the daughter of the king, who threw 
herself on ber mother’s breast, and bit it 
with voracity. Eight armed soldiers closed 
the procession. 

** Are you cold?” said’ we to the man 
who personated the King of the Line, on 
observing him shiver. “No, my lads,” re- 
plied he, “Iam almost smothered in my 
skins; but it is customary tor me to trem- 
ble.” His wife, his daughter, nay even Lu- 
cifer himself, trembled, and we laughed 
among ourselves at their grotesque costume, 
and at this practice, which seemed still 
lore grotesque. 

‘All had by this time taken their places; 
the notary opened the fatal fist, in wich 
were inscribed the names of the profane 
who had not yet passed the line. An enor- 
mous tub, half tull of water, to which wes 
adapted a swing for sitting in, eave us notice 
that the ablutions would be- frequent and 
serious, 

_ “In vain did the King of the Line enjoin 
silence, which a whistle from the boatswain 





instantly obtained. The name of Captain 
Freycinet was proclaimed, He was asked ' 


if his ship had already had the honour to 
pass the line ; and on his answer inthe nega- 
tive, four soldiers went up to the windlass, 
and with hatchets struck the mast near 
which it was placed. A few pieces of mo- 
ney. dropped by the captain, appeased the 
wrath of the monarch, and stopped the 
biows of the soldiers. What prodigies this 
mayic metal every where performs! 

‘ The other officers came next; and each, 
as he answered the priest, was required to 
swear never to kiss a sailor’s wife. To kiss 
was not precisely the term employed, but I 
substitute it for a more ticklish expression, 
used by the sailor-priest, to signify nearly 
the same thing. One of our number, by 
way of joke, desired the oath to be re- 
peated to him a second time, but without 
pronouncing it himself, as if apprehensive 
lest he should break it. ‘‘ You run no risk,” 
said the too indulgent parson to him ina 
whisper; “swear at any rate. Oaths have 
long been in fashion; you know what they 
are worth hy the yard; and when there is 
need for it, | promise you a total absolution, 
Swear, to satisfy my neighbours,” added 
he; ‘ for my part, L am determined to con- 
tinue a bachelor.” 

‘Decorum, which must be kept up evenin 
the least serious matters, forbade that any of 
us should receive the total ablution. Per- 
haps our liberality abated the temptation to 
laugh at our expense. Be that as it may, 
that part of the ceremony was reserved for 
the sailors, who, seated over the large tub, 
were in a moment plunged into it, and 
could not extricate themselves without the 
utmost efforts and the most grotesque con- 
tortions.’ 

In an account of Rio Janeiro, M. Ara- 
go says - . 

‘The police is enforced at Rio with the 
yreatest severity, and crimes are neverthe- 
less extremely frequent there. How is this? 
because less pains are taken to prevent than 
to punish offences, The agents of this in- 
fernal police are every where admitted, 
every where entertained, They run in pur- 
suit of a negro ag we do in chase of a wolf. 
In concert with the other blood-hounds of 
the police, organised as military, and called 
the king’s guards, they mutually instigate 
One another to cruelty. Not a day passes 
but some unfortunate wretch loses a limb 
through the barbarity of these butchers, 
who relate their exploits with a. ferocious 


joy, and are so ambitious of surpassing one 


another, that to them ought probably to be 
attributed a great part of the murders which 
are committed here, and the perpetrators of 
which are sought in vain. 

‘The appearance of Rio is detightful, 
and few cities of Europe can vie with it in 
regularity. I think it is larger than Lyons, 
and as it is diversified by small hills, planted 
with groves and gardens, the uniformity of 
the houses does not fatigue tie eye. Al- 
most all the streets are as straight as a line, 
and some of them are remarkably beauti- 
ful: those called Direita, Alfandega, Ou- 
rives, and Ouvidor, rival each other in rich- 
ness. It is chieflyin the two latter that 
our marchandes des modes have their elegant 





——. 
shops, which is the same thing as to say tha 
they are the most frequented. 

‘The houses, though they have in gener) 
but une story, have a very neat appearanee 
externally, owing to the balconies whic), 
adorn them, The arrangement of the inte. 
rior is tasteless; and the dull and smok 
apartments remind you of those of our Gp. 
thic chateaux. All the ground-floors arp 
latticed, and the lattices would tend not g 
little to-favour amorous intrigues, if love oc. 
casionally sojourned at Rio,’ 

‘The city is embellished in three or fou 
places or squares. The principal is that 
of Rocio, where the theatre, built by the 
king in 1805, is situated. In the centre 
of this area is a very elegant gibbet, sur. 
mounted by the arms of the kingdom, at the 
foot of which the nobles alone have the pri- 
vilege of being beheaded. Some Brasilians 
even assert, that this gibbet ennobles: few 
commoners, I shrewdly suspect, have court. 
ed this favour. The other places are, St, 
Anne’s, which is a mere market for cattle 
and horses, and that in front of the palace, 
which is every way worthy of the magnif- 
cence of that edifice.’ 

M. Arago gives a melancholy picture 
of the Slave Trade at Rio Janeiro, 


which is, however, strongly tinctured 
with an affected sensibility :— 


‘Rio contains one hundred and_ twenty 
thousand souls, five sixths of whom are pur- 
chased slaves. 

‘Fifty vessels are engaged in the slave- 
trade; I have seen one of these arrive, The 
idea of these unfortunate wretches crowded 
tovether, devoured by vermin, exposed to 


all sorts of diseases and privations, wrings | 


my heart, and fires it with indignation 
against a government, which thus traffics 
with the lives of so many thousands of indi 
viduals, because their colour differs from 
that of its own subjects. 

‘How painful soever it may be to visit the 
place where they are to be sold, I will over: 
come my repugnance; and while I behold 
them, I willdrop at least a tear over their 
fate. 

‘In a damp, dirty, pestiferous room, open 
on ali sides, are huddled together men, wo 
men, and children, naked, bent down with 
misery; who are forced to sing when they 
are commanded, or to remain absolutely 
motionless, upon pain of receiving twenty 
lashes. Ribbons are tied round ther 
necks; they are taught to make grimaces; 
they are sometimes burned with a red-hot 
iron, to impose upon the purchaser, who, 
from the marks which he sees, supposes that 
the poor creatures have had the small pox. 
There, for whole months, they await the 
decision of their fate.’ 

‘In the street of Vallonga, there are a 
least twenty marts for the sale of negroes: 
There is no street in the city where so much 
traffic is carried on. 

‘ These slaves are in general dull and re 
served ; there are others, of whom it mig 
be said that they rejoice in their chains. 
They are brought from the coast of Africa. 
Those who are shipped at Angola are mark- 
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ed on the breast with a large R, and in ge- 
neral tatooed. These belong to the gover- 
nor. The others are bought at Mosambique 
and Madagascar. Those of Mosambique 
have the incisive tecth sawed, and brought 
to a point. Those of M: \davasc: ar are ta- 
tooed, and have very regular and well exe- 
cuted designs on the shoulders and over the 
whole back. 

‘They all subsist on manioc-flour and 
blows; the allowance of the latter is too 
great, t that of the former sutlicient. 

‘It is still considered problematical whe- 
ther the negroes are men or brutes; they 
are employed as the first, but beaten like 
the latter. They are uonsiy naked, and I 
have seen negresses without any apparel 
whatever. 

‘Whenanegro is purchased, his master 
throws over him a white tunic, bedizened 
with gold lace, and has him baptized, under 
the idea that this ceremony is sufficient to 
make a christian of him. 

‘A slave who attempts to escape is flog- 
ged, and round his neck 1s put an iron ring, 
to which is attached a short sword, with the 
oint turned towards his shoulder; and this 
collar he continues to wear till his master 
thinks fit to take it off. I have seen two 
negroes whose faces were covered with tin 

masks, in which holes were made for the eyes. 
They were thus punished because their mi- 
sery had induced them to eat earth for the 
purpose of putting an end to their existence,’ 

M. Arago, who is certainly not a bi- 
got, is very severe on the monks of Rio 
Janeiro, whom he calls an ignorant and 
debauched crew; and, in one of his let- 
ters, which is devoted to anecdotes 
gleaned at Rio Janeiro, he relates cir- 
cumstances which justify his accusa- 
tion. One or two of his anecdotes, on 
other subjects, are, however, old ac- 
quaintance; but the following are new: 

‘A very wealthy goldsmith had, among 
his slaves, a negro from the coast of Mosam- 
bique, on w hom he daily tried the strengthof 
hisarm. Ill usage and privations had ren- 
dered this poor wretch so imbecile, that 
every morning he went regularly and held 
forth his left hand to his master, who fastened 
it in a vice, while, with a large file, he filed 
away his fingers by little and littl. ..... 
The fingers were all gone, when the master 


again summoned him, as usual, into his pre- | 


sence, and ordered him to hold out his right 
hand. Inflamed with rage at this requisi- 
tion, the black seized ‘the same file by 
which he had been so cruelly mutilated, 
and struck his master with it till he extend- 
ed him, lifeless on the floor. He then flew 
to St, Christopher’ s, and loudly insisted on 
Seeing the king; the monarch ordered the 
slave to be ad mitted. The latter, throwing 
himself a at Iris feet, confessed that he had 
—“Unhapp ry wretch | ! 
what induced you to perpetrate he criie?’ 
—*Revenge.”— What had been done to 
a == Took at this mutilated hand.” 
Vhat fault had you committed to be tes 
treated ?”— “TT do not know.” —* Let the 
witnesses be sent for immediately, and 


you?” 
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meanwhile let this man be taken care of.”— 
They arrived, and attested the 1 innocence of 
the negro.—* You are free,” said the king ; 
“these two slaves of your master ’s are 
your's, and [ give you part of his wealth to 
set you up with. Remember your suffer- 
ings and your master’s punishment: go.’ 

A monk of Rio harboured rev enge against 

a Frenchman, who had supplanted “him with 
his mistress. He called a negro, and said 
to him: ‘*Hark’ye, here are three piastres ; 
they shall be your's, if, by means of this 
knife, you dispatch, in lese than halfan hour, 
the Frenchman who has just gone into that 
shop. Will you do it?’—“ Give me the 
knite?”?—“Mind; he has a hat in the 
French fashion, | and avery short blee coat. 
I'il wait for you.” —* Prepare your piastres.’ 
A man quitted the shop, and ‘fell dead two 
paces fromthe door. ‘* Wretch?” cried the 
monk, “ you have not killed the man I de- 
scribed ; you have committed an_ useless 
crime, and shall have nothing for your 
pains.” The eulprit, filled with indigna- 
tion, and careless of lite, named his em- 
ployer, and delivered hi mself up to the 
crowd collected round the corpse. ‘The af- 
fair was brought before the proper tribunal: 
the slave was sent to Angola, and the monk 
sentenced to two years’ confinement in his 
convent. 

‘A few days since, the queen, passing 
through a street, heard violent screams Issu- 
Ing from a house. She stopped her carriage, 
and ordered one of her guards to summon 
ihe master of the house to her. * Who 
it that is screaming so terribly m= your 
house ?"—="* A slave, who is being flogged 
for stealing half a pound of sugar.”—“ How 
many lashess have you already inflicted ?”— 
“Sixtv.”—“ How many 1s she to receive?” 
— A hundred § on request you to remit 
the rest.”— Your majesty shall be obeyed.” 
“J thank you,” said the queen, and drove 
away. She had reached the end of the 
street, when, suspecting the sincerity of the 
master, she sent back one of her guards to 
see whether he had discontinyed the pu- 
nishment, and the man found that he had 
resumed it with greater cruelty than before. 
The queen hurried back, and ordered the ne- 
gress to be brought before her: ‘* Fortunate 
for you,” said she, ** are the stripes j you have 
received; they have obtained your liberty 
As tor you, wretch!” added she, turning to 
the master, “ you may rejoice that, by way 
of punishment, I merely deprive you of 
your slave,’””’ 

Of the Botocudos we have already 
inserted a particular account from Prince 
Maximilian’s Travels, and we now givea 
Seecriphion of another savage tribe in 
Brazil: — 

‘The Tupinambas, like almost all the sa- 
vages, painted their bodies with different 
colours, and tatoved them by means of inci- 
sious. By these marks the supreme and 
subordinate chiefs were distinguished. They 


wholly by hun ting and fishing. and 
intoxicated themselves with a strong liquor, 
according to ML. de 
ln the most disgt 


subsisted 1 


called /-akouin, made, 


la Condamine, 


isting inan- 


ner. As for religion, they had scarcely any : 
they acknowledged two superior beings, 
whom they inv oked in behalf of themselves 
and against their enemies. 

‘At the birth‘of a son, the father gave 

him lessons of cruelty, and sung a hymn in 
honour of the warriors who had particularly 
signalized themselves in battle. He then 
said to him: ** Look at this bow, and at this 
club; with these weapons thou must attack 
thine adversaries; with thy courage thon 
wilt procure us their mangled limbs to eat, 
when we shall no longer be able to fight. 
Be thyself eaten if thou canst not conquer ; 
I desite not to have a son who is a coward.” 
After this exhortation, which became the 
daily lesson, the name of some w eapon, ani- 
mal, or plant was given to the boy; and 
from the earliest age he accompanied his 
father to battle, and there received from him 
still more impressive lessons of cruelty. 

‘Their funeral ceremonies were attended 
with extraordmary pomp; and the women, 
generally so crue! among the cannibal tribes, 
then exhibited tokens of the profoundest 
grief. ‘They tore their hair, lacerated their 
breasts, mutilated their limbs, and on all 
sides were heard frantic howlings: ‘ le is 
dead!” cried they; “he, w hose valour sup- 
plied us with the carcasses of so many ene- 
nies! there he lies!” The corpse, clasped 
in their arms, and bathed with tears, was de- 
posited in a grave, to which were carried 
offerings of fruit, fish, game, mamoc-flour, 
and the arms of the eae chiefs. 

‘When any tribe had received an injury, 
the elders convened the warriors, excited 
them to revenge, and reminded them, in 
long speeches, of the achievements of their 
ancestors. The first onset was truly dread- 
ful. They began ata distance to threaten 
their foes by “brandishing their arms; each 
party iusulted the other with the most op- 
probrious language; and when their fury 
was inflamed tothe highest pitch, they rushed 
upon one another, striking with their clubs, 
and fixing their teeth in the Jimbs of their 
enemies; and it frequently happened, that 
a warrior, felled to the ground, would crawl, 
when expiring, to the dead body of an ad- 
versary, bite it with voracity, and die with 
apparent joy, when he had glutted his re- 
venge. 

‘Inall their engagements they strove to 
take a great number of prisoners, whom 
they carried off as trophies of victory. By 
an almost inconceivable refinement im cru- 
elty, these captives were well fed, and per- 
mitted to choose wives, till it came to their 
turn to be butchered, for the purpose of 
supplying the most horrible of banquets, 

The skulls were hung up in the habitations 
of those by whom’ they had been made pri- 
soners, and it was these ensanguined re- 
cords that acquainte ‘d sons with the exploits 
and glory of their fathers. 

‘Their weapons were clubs and bows 
five or six feetlong; and their musical in- 
struments a kind of pipes made of the bones 
of the arms or legs of their enefwies. Be- 
the figures with which the chiefs 
themselves by way of distinction, 
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aud introduced into it a piece of wood of 
particular shape. The women were exempt 
from this ridiculous custom; and before 
ther toilet, that is to say, befure they had 
besmeared their bodies with mastic of dif- 
ferent colours, they possessed charms suthi- 
cient to captivate strangers and to justify 
the affection of their husbands.’ 

(To be continued. ) 


—+4+ @ = —— 
Poems on various Subjects, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks on the Present State 

of Science and Literature m France, 

By Heven Maria WIL1tAMs, 8vo. 

», 298, London, 1823. 

HeLcen Marta WILLIAMS is a name so 
familiar, and we may add, so distin- 
guished in the literature of the nine- 
teenth century, that it would appear ri- 
diculous to introduce her formally to 
our readers. Asa poet, she is known 
by a couple of volumes long since out of 
print, and a variety of fugitive pieces, 
which appeared in the public journals 
some thirty years ago; as an historian, 
her narratives of many of the most im- 
»ortant events of the French revolution, 
— rendered her name well known 
to the English public, and, for the last 
few years, she has frequently visited us 
with translations of the interesting tra- 
vels and researches of Humboldt. 

Miss Williams, though she has now 
arrived at an age when, as our friend 
Humphrey Ravelin would say, the ju- 
venile title of Miss is discarded from 
very weariness of its sound, is, in fact, 
a veteran writer, whose love of litera- 
ture is only equalled by her attachment 
to republicanism, and whose intimacy 
with the muses is not more familiar 
than her acquaintance with the liberals 
of France. An enthusiast of the French 
revolution, she omits no opportunity of 
glorying in having been a witness of 
that great moral Tesson which it read 
(though we fear to little purpose) the 
despots of Europe: nay, so staunch a 
republican was she, that, when all France 
had been seduced by the splendour of 
the imperial reign, she, thougli dwelling 
in the midst of its pride, offered no 
incense at the shrine of Napoleon: 

‘No odes of my inditing,’ says she, 
‘hailed his coronation or hie marriage ; 
I saluted with no acclamations the 
daughter of the Cxsars, and essayed no 
imitation of Pollio, on the birth of the 
King of Rome.’ 

Amidst all these glories, which com- 
pletely turned the brains of most French- 
men, the philosophic Helen Maria 
Williams still only regretted the aboli- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly, and 
sighed over the fate of ‘the immortal 
members of the Gironde.’ 


But our readers may say, what has 
Miss Williams’s politics to do with her 
poems? We will tell them: some of 
these poems are decidedly political, and 
they are prefaced by a highly political 
introduction, in which the author pro- 
tests against the charge of the Edin- 
burgh Review, that science and literature 
in France are at present in a degenerate 
state. So far from this being the case, 
Miss Williams asserts that the Revolu- 
tion has been the Augustan age, that it 
has given a new impulse to genius, and 
that the poetic fire which smouldered 
under the ancien regime has heen fan- 
ned into a flame on the altar of Liberty. 
She speaks of the eloquence displayed 
in the Constituent Assembly, and we ad- 
mit that there were many noble displays 
of oratory in its sittings; but we are far 
from believing that they were inferior 
to General Foy, Chauvelin, or even her 
favourite deputy, Benjamin Constant. 
We say this, without at all depreciating 
the talents of those gentlemen, who are 


rage or the honesty to place themselves 
in the gap, and arrest the progress of 
Bourbon tyranny. 

It is, however, to the French poets 
that Miss Williams offers her shield, 
and making some allowance for that 
prejudice in favour of France, which a 
thirty years’ domicile there has created, 
we must allow that her arguments are 
very cogent, though not quite convinc- 
ing. She says,— 

‘It were easy to exemplify the propitious 
effects which the new order of things has 
produced on poetry in many remarkable in- 
stances, but 1 shall confine myself to a few 
examples. There existed two poets in 
France at the period of the revolution, pre- 
eminent above the rest: Le Brun and De- 
lille, Their poetry differed as much as their 
political opinions; thatof Le Brun is daring 
and original; that of Delille elegant and 
polished ; but the revolution exerted a pow- 
erful influence en both. Le Brun hailed 
that event with all the fervour of an im- 
passioned spirit: his patriotic odes, and in- 
vocations to liberty have 
“ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
Liberty lends his age new fires and gives 
his muse the exulting glow of youth ; : he 
sweeps the chords of his lyre with a bol ler 
hand, and draws furth tones of more lofty in- 
spiration ; he stamps upon his verse all the 
vehemence of bis political sentiments, and 
proves that what Pope has said of the sor- 
rows of love may be applied to the triumphs 
of liberty :— 

“He best can paint them who shail feel them 
most.” 

‘Le Brun sometimes honoured me with 

his Visits, and loved to recite his poetical 








compositions, even to a large cire ‘le this 1s 
one of the last things a man of letters in 


among the very few whe have the cou- : 


'almost against his will. 





ee 
eaten would chuse to undertake; but jt 
has always been the practice and the fashion, 
under every regime, in France, His tajj 
meagre form and his long thin visage, be. 
came full of animation while he repeated hj; 
verses; he seemed possessed by a kind of 
poetic furor ; his eye flashed fire, his voice 

was sonorous : : but, with a temper impetu- 
ous as his song, he could bear no interrup- 
tion; irritated by the slightest movement, 
the lowest whisper in the aparthhent, be 
would suddenly pause, and sometimes ine 
flexibly refuse to proceed. Irascible in his 
temper, warm in his friendships, and no less 
violent in his enmities, he excelled in epi- 
gram, which he could point with a cruel skill 
that never missed its aun. Uponthe whole, 
it cannot be denied that Le Brun was a 
greater poet for having witnessed the revo. 
lution; that his muse “took a higher flight 
after escaping from the trammels i in which 
poetry had been confined in France; and 
that, by mingling the dearest interests of 
mankind with the passionate language of 
the muse, he gave his divine art a charm 
and ao empire ull then unknown in his 
country. 

‘ Delille, the cotemporary of Le Brun, and 
like him advanced in age at the period of the 
revolution, was one of its most resolute an- 
tagonists. But we are sometimes subject, 
by asort of fatality, to the influence of what 
we hate; Delille, impelled by his political 
Opinions to emigrate, took refuge in Eng- 
land, where he nu doubt enlarged the sphere 
of his ideas, acquired perhaps more great- 
ness of thought, and enriched his imagina- 
tion with bolder images. While devoted to 
old systems of politics, he learnt to adorn 
the new systems of science with the most 
beautitui colouring of poetry. Even their 
rugged nomenclature becomes flexible to the 
will of the hand who pessessed a peculiar 
power of bending the French language to 
his purpose, while he preserved all its grace 
and harmony. 

‘ Thus a new situation combined with the 
general progress of modern improvement 
and discovery, to make Delille a greater 
poet, in spite of his political prejudices, and 
He ‘would have 
been satisfied to look at what could be seen 
of nature by a poet’s eye, through the nar- 
row casements of a gothic castle; but he 
was borne down the torrent-stream of the 
revolution, and his muse was forced to walk 
abroad amidst scenery of more exteusive 
beauty and sublimer grandeur. 

‘There belongs to Delille’s character a 
moral excellence which cannot be passed 
unnoticed, and that was his stedfast ad- 
herence to his principles. He was called, 
in the eloquent language of M. de Chateau- 
briand, “le courtisan de l’adversité ;” and 
he has been celebrated also for his anshaken 
fidelity by a young poet now no more, 
Charles Loyson, who has joined with the 
name of Delille that of the venerable poet 
and patriot Ducis, the translator of Hamlet 
and Macbeth. Ducis braved farlonger thaa 
Delille the power of Buonaparte ; refused 
all his gifts and honours, the red ribbon, and 
the place of senator, and acquired the utle 
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of the last of the Romans. The following 
are the lines of Charles Loyson:— 


? rai \ 
“ Voyez-vous ce tyran: la foule en vain l’en- 


censey wae . 
De Ducis, de Delille, il entend la silence, 


Qu’il soumette a ses. loix Europe, et PUni- 
VeTSy 
De leur muse inflexible i] n’aura pas un vers.” 
‘Those who have passed turough the va- 
rious phrases of a revolution, know how to 
appreciate the virtue of independence.” _ 
Speaking of the dramatic talent in 


France, at the present day, she says,— 

‘France is still rich in dramatic poets. 
The tragedies of Chenier, Reynouard, Le 
Mercier, Arnaud, Jouy, Casimir, and De 
Lavigne, are composed in the most philoso- 
phical spirit. Instead of compelling the 
savesand heroes of antiquity to talk the lan- 
guage of modern gallantry, the passions and 
the sorrows of the drama are connected with 
the great political interests of mankind ; and 
on the French stage this is now the surest 
way of awakening that contagious sympa- 
thy, which becomes so. powerful when the 
audience are already of one mind. The 
most popular piece that has appeared for a 
long ume on the French staye is the new 
tragedy of “Sylla,” by M. Jouy. It isa no- 
ble production of genius; and the poet has 
displayed in Sylla many features of a family 
likeness with our own modern dictator. Li- 
berty is destroyed in Rome, and nothing 
but victory is left. The Roscius of our 
times gives also a peculiar interest to the 
piece, when, wrapping himself in his_pur- 
ple robe, he seizes so precisely the fugitive 
tones and gestures of Napoleon, which are 
not yet traditional, but in the memory of 
all, that it seems as if the perturbed spirit 
had swept along the surges, and returned to 
tread the scene. When Talma exclaims,— 
“Du poids de ma grandeur plus accablé que 

vous, 

Je viens briser le joug qui nous fatiguait tous,’ 
and throws aside the purple, and breaks his 
golden palm, we recollect that it was ex- 
pected by many that Napoleon would have 
performed the same part at the Champ de 
Mai. Had he done so, he would probably 
have changed his own destiny and that of 
Europe.’ 

_M. Beranger, who was recently con- 
victed for publishing some songs, which 
the French courts decided to be contra 
bonos mores, is much admired by our 
author; and his talents certainly are of 
no ordinary cast :— 

‘One of the most popular poets of the pre- 
sent time is M. Beranger, a writer of such 
songs as rather merit the name of odes, or 
hymns to liberty. They are for the most 
part local, and, therefore, would be less re- 
lished elsewhere than in France, where the 
allusions to persons and things are seized 
upon instantaneously ; some are of a more 
general nature, and prove that a great deal 
ot philosophy may be comprized in the bur- 
- of a song. Mr. Beranger lately pub- 
si 9 of these celebrated com- 

sitions, of which an immense number were 
sold in a few days; but he was guilty of cast- 


, 





ng a shade over his glory, by inserting | received. One of these poems, an Ode 


some productions which religion and morals 
are, alas, compelled to put on their tndez. 
His genius was rich enough to have been less 
parsimonious of a few pages which the muse 
of history would wish, as she did for the 
Great Condé, to tear out. M. Beranger 
ought to have remembered that he also be- 
longs to history: Anacreon isas well known 
to posterity as Themistocles. M. Beranger 
was tried for sedition, and condemned to a 
short imprisonment; while in captivity, he 
caused his trial to be published, and inserted 
the forbidden songs on which his condemna- 
tion was founded. For that offence he was 
ordered to be tried a second time at the 
Cour D’Assizes, the Old Bailey of Paris, 
There the: poetical culprit appeared as on a 
scene of triumph. ‘The court was filled 
with all the wits and the elegant women of 
aris; he was defended by the admirable 
eloquence of M. Dupin, and the jury were 
reminded by M. Berville, of the fate that 
awaited the persecutors of the muses in all 
ages; of his guilt who exiled Ovid; of the 
eternal infamy of him who imprisoned Tasso ; 
and the recorded severity of him from whose 
presence Racine departed and died. M, 
Beranger was acquitted,’ 

In a note which follows Miss Wil- 
liams’s introduction, she vindicates her- 
self and her ‘ History of the Hundred 
Days’ from a charge against it by 
O’Meara, and is rather severe on Na- 
poleon for ¢ finishing the revolution 
by undoing all that it had done.’ This, 
however, was not the case, for France 
is still much a gainer by the revolution, 
and we will appeal for the truth of this 
to her more Jiberal institutions (crip- 
pled as they even are by the Bourbons), 
to her code Napoleon, which has but 
six crimes punishable with death, while 
the Draconian code of England enume- 
rates three hundred and twenty capital 
crimes. We would more particularly 
appeal to those noble monuments of 
Napoleon’s greatness, the roads, canals, 
and public buildings, that he construct- 
ed, and then ask, if he did undo all 
that the revolution had done? The 
fact is, that he rescued France from the 
horrors into which the revolution had 
plunged it, and that he crushed the 
Jacobins who had crushed all the other 
parties, and reigned enthroned in 
triumphant terror. But we have for- 
got that it is a volume of poems that 
we sat down to review, and not a poli- 
tical dissertation on the French revolu- 
tion, but we were led into the subject 
by Miss Williams’s political introduc- 
tion. 

Happily, however, our critical labours 
on the present occasion are not arduous, 
for a great proportion of the poetical 
pieces in this volume have already ap- 
peared in print, and been rian Be 


to Peace (the peace of Amiens,) origi- 
‘ nally inserted in the Morning Chronicle, 
incurred the displeasure of Buonaparte, 
‘the only distinction it perhaps pos- 
‘sessed. Miss Williams, however, is 
| angry with Napoleon; report says, he 
slighted her, and as * Hell hath no fu 

| like a woman scorn’d,’ we are not dei | 
' surprised to see her display a little pe- 
‘'tulance towards him. We shall, how- 
ever, quote one of Miss Williams's 


poems, entitled — 


*THE CHARTER; 
ADDRESSED TO MY NEPHEW, ATHANASE C. L. 
COQUEREL, ON HIS WEDDING-DAY, 1819. 


‘Child of my heart! while others hail 

This festive morn, when joys prevail, 

With careless wishes they may last, 

Spite of all annals of the past ; 

As if for thee alone, secure, 

Their fleeting nature would endure, 

With, roses strewing all thy way, 

And life were but a bridal day ;— 

For me, by pensive thoughts opprest, 

The future fills my anxious breast ; 

And flowers that fade and joys that flee, 

Are not the things I ask, for thee !— 

My heart for thee has learn’d to prove 

The throbbings of a mother’s love, 

Since on thy cradle fell the tear 

That mourn’d a sister's early bier ; 

And sure that angel's sainted prayer 

Has shed sweet influence o’er my care ; 

To sorrow doomed in ail the rest, 

And only in her children blest! — 
While now you sign, with hope elate, 

The civic register of fate ; 

Or at the holy altar bow, 

To ratify the plighted vow, 

Which made aright, or breath’d amiss, 

Includes all future woe or bliss ; 

While kneeling youth and weeping beauty, 

Hear the grave ritual of their duty, 

And the stern rubrick well approve 

That charges to be true to love ; 

This compact, that for ever biuds 

In holy links two kindred minds, 

Their happiness the mutual barter, 








Se 


This solemn league we'll call a CHARTER ! 
Th’ allusion never can be wrong, 

White omens to the name belong ; 
Palladium that has a:l withstood, 

And harbinger of boundless good. 

And ever may its hallow’d law 

Your willing hearts together draw! 

Ah! may no wltra thirst of power 
Embitter life’s domestic hour ; 

No principles of feudal sway. 

Teach without loving, to obey ; 

The heart such joyless homage slights, 
And wedlock claims. its bill of rights— 
May you, to virtue nobly just, 

Disdain the whisper of mistrust ; 

Your truth her dark police may brave, 
Made for the tyrant and the slave — 
May Discord pass with sullen tread, 

Far from the threshold of your shed, 
With accents that on harshness border, 
And words that love would call to order ; 
Or veto he would pine to hear, 

Protesting only by a tear.— 

Nor when true fondness, with submission 
Her right asserting of petition, 

Shall meekly hint at some abuse, 





Or somereform of gen’ral use, 
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Unheeding all that she may say, 

Pass to the order of the day. — 

Nor, bidding every blessing fade, 

Let Jealousy your peace invade ; 
Whose shadow clings to all that’s dear, 
And adds the length’ning shapes of fear 
Whose mind with sickly colours ting’d, 
Discerns in all, the code infring'd, 
Reads violations in the eye, 

And marks the treason ofa sigh ; 

Or loads a tear with false aspersion, 
Mistaking sorrow for aversion ; 

Or coustrues into acts of guile 

The tender pleadings of a smile; 
Condemns unheard, with wétra fury, 
Nor suffers love to call a jury, 

Where innocence her head uprears, 
Safe, in a trail by her peers.— 

Thus, having ne’er from duty swerv'd, 
The faith of treaties well observ'd 
When Time your destin’d lot shall ding 
Of sorrow from his loaded wing, 

For you, of other good bereft, 
Unchanging love will stiil be left ; 
Not like the world he then will roam, 
But rest, the morning star of home, 
Not yours, their bitter fite, who know 
That agony oflonely woe, 

An altered heart was bound to share, 
Nor find defence, nor charter therc! 

For you, to every duty true, 

The Charter held in rev’rence due, 

Each tender clause shall habit seal, 
With no suggestion of repeal ; 

Firm to the law of true 
And treating change with stern rejection, 
Though time the eracefi 11 form has woin 

To which fidelity was s‘vorn ; 

For not alone with blooming youth 

Is made that league of lasting truth ; 

The compact sign "d with be auty NOW, 
Includes wan age, with wrinkled brow, 
With tresses grey, with visage P al es 

And eyes whoje liquid lustre fitii ; 

For then the h: und, that shrivel!’da thing, 
Shall still display the nuptial ring, 

Pledye of your faith, and chi rish’d tok 

Of vows, throu; gh length: ‘nd years hea Nn; 


; 


laptiann 
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When aff that’s left of} passi on’s flan 

Is friendship, with a dearer pier daog 
Thus be the charter’d code imprest, 

With all its statutes, on your breast ; 


No duty tt enjoins forsook, 

Till Time at length shali close the book ; 

And hope shall frame, for world’s to come, 

A treaty that survives the tomb 

From this specimen, perhaps, 
readers will think with us, that there are 
other departments im literature in which 
Miss Williams will rank higher than in 
poetry. 


——¢ >} 
Tales of My Father and My Friends, 
Svo. pp. 172 London. 


Tuts little volume contains four tales 
(of real life we almost suspect) entitled, 
Sir Edgar Boyd, More sland, Alavia, and 
the Tourist’s Tale ; - each of these in the 
hands of a modern novelist would have 
dilated into three volumes 12mo. price 
one guinea at least. The first is a tale 
ofa gallant officer of the Eust Indies, 
who was robbed of his domestic happi- | 
ness by a friend whom he had trusted, 


Mr., afterwards Sir Edgar Boyd, mar- 


our 





ried the daughter of a Colonel Walker, 

and lived happily together, until having 
offended a Major Glover, by vindicating 
a missionary, Mr, Beaumont, whom the 
major ridiculed, he determined on re- 
venze, and this the worst of all revenge, 


that of making Mr. and Mrs. Boyd 
mutually jealous of each other. By 
fabricating letters and bribing Mr. 


Boyd’s servants, he convinced his wife 
that he had an intrigue with some girl 
in the suburbs; he afterwards for; sed 
another note from a friend of Mr, Boyd 
in the country, decoying her to visit 
her. In her way, he caused a party of 
natives to seize her, in order that he, 


| the major, might come up and have the 


| appearance of rescuing her from ban- 


a 


upon her seducer. 
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ditt. This being done, he placed her 
in a wretched hovel, i in a dingle, where 
hp sought to effect her ruin. In order 
to prevent all suspicion, Major Glover 
told Mr. Boyd that his lady had gone off 
with a Capt. Thompson, which for a 
time kept | Blas from the true scent: at 
last he learnt the place of her conceal- 
ment, and with a few soldiers reached 
the dingle. The sequel we give in his 
own words :— 

‘When near the hovel I heard two per- 
sons conversing, but could not distinguish 
whether or not they were known to me. 
But it would be difficult to suppose my as- 
tonishment, when, creeping softly to an 
aperture that served both for window and 
loor, | discovered Major Glover, whom | 
imagined to be aslee ‘p in the fortress, speak~ 
lug carnestly to my wife! Her eyes ‘ reamed 
on bim with te: nderness, as I heard her ask, 
“What did she not owe to him for having 
rescued her from the worst of slav ery ?” ° 

‘IT could hear no more. My senses were 
lost in a whirlwind of passion. Every fibre 
of my frame was we nvulsed; every vein 
within me swollen almost to bursting : and 
[ eave an involuntar y sort of murmur, 
Alarmed at the noise | made, Ellen sprung 
from her seat; while the major, drawing a 
pistol trom his girdle, discharged It, and the 
ball grazed my temple. In a moment I 
was within the hovel and bad fired my 
pistol, but without effect ; [ then drew my 
sword and rushed upon Glover, who had 
also drawn his. My wife, who aow recog- 
nised me, flung eealt betwixt us, calling 
upon us to hold. Her interposition only 
served to exasperate me the more. I 
pushed her aside, and continued my attack 
She again rushed for- 
ward, and received my w eapon in her 
bosom! Good God! demons must have 
possessed me when I could see that bosom, 
which was wont to be my heaven, pierc ed 
and bleeding, without my being susc eptibdle 
of pity ! ! My fury was too great to be sub- 
dued, and I continued to ficht, reckless of 
my own life, provided I could take that of 
inine infamous e neny. 

‘Glover was an excellent swordsinan, 
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and his comparative coolness gave him a 
great advantage over me. He stood upon 
the defensive “until I was nearly exhausted, 
and then began to press upon me in return, 
[ should doubtless have fallen, (for my fol. 
lowers, Out of respect to their major, made 
no attempt to assist me, nor would [ hage 
allowed them to interfere,) had net his 
sword entered my body, clear of the Vitals, 
and he been unable to pull it out in time to 
recover his guard, Taking advantage of 
this circumstance, I made a : lunge, and my 
sword pierced his heart. He instantly 
quitted hold of his weapon, fell, and ex. 
pired. 

My vengeance was not yet glutted, and 
I threw myself upon the body with the 
frantic intention of inflicting more wounds, 
as though it were still ser nsible of pain, when 
I fainted from loss of blood. 

‘On recovering, I found my wife, pale 
and apparently dying, hanging over me. 
“My husband! My beloved and mare 
dered husband !” she exclaimed, ** art thou 
gone withont knowing the innocence or her 
who was once so dear to thee? But we 
shall not long he separated! We shall 
soon meet where no misunderstanding can 
take place !” 

“{ turned from her with disgust, and mo- 
tioned for her to leave me. 

‘ Edgar! Edgar!” she faintly mur- 
mured, ‘ ihe pangs of death are upon me, 
and {die innocent. Treachery, these men 
tell me, has been used; but Iam its victim, 
not its accomplice. I deemed , Major 
Glover my deliverer from banditti, and you 
heard me use the language of gratitude to 
him for having saved your Ellen, your bappy 
wife, again to comfort you. ee 
hath willed that I should fall: f you sur- 


vive me, think with tenderness of her whose 


whole soul was yours, and who was incapa- 
ble of injuring you in the smallest particu- 
lar.” Were she sank insensible beside me, 

‘ This appeal was too aflecting for me to 
remain unmoved, I could scarcely conti- 
nue to think my wife guilty, and hesitated 
to pronounce her innoceat. My mind had 
felt so many various and contradictory con- 
victions in so short a period, that it was ren- 
dered inc apable of deciding whether or not 
her assertions were worthy of belief. But 
my heart was in some measure softened by 
the death of her seducer, and by her own 
danger. The pain, too, which { felt from 
my wound, tended to abate the turbulence 
of my passions, and inclined me to pity her, 
even supposing she had transgressed; and 
{ bathed her temples with some water 
which one of the men had procured. While 
engaged in this office, and gazing upon 
those pale and inanimate features which 
were always wont to sparkle with kindness 
towards me, I felt the tull tide of affection 
begin to flow once more within my bosom. 

* Ellen had just opened her eyes, and re- 
paid my attention with a look in which love, 
gratitude, and joy, were blended, when i 
heard footsteps approaching ; and "scarcely 
had [ made a sign for the men to be silent 
and upon their guard, when Major Glover's 
servant entered the hut, Overpowered hy 
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Sa 
g sense of his guilt, he attempted no resist- 
ance when the soldier’s seized him.’ 

This fellow then narrated the whole 
afair of Glover’s villainy:— 

‘During this long explanation, it is im- 

sible to describe how I was affected. 
The sense of bodily pain was lost in the in- 
tense eagerness with which I listened to the 

roofs of my beloved’s innocence ; and 
when that was completely established, I 
ressed her to my bosom, till the horrible 
recollection crossed my mind that I was 
about to lose her for ever !—to lose her, 
too, by my own barbarous act !__J then 
shrunk from her arms, and accused myseli 
as her murderer. 

‘« Qh no! Edgar, my indulgent and af- 
fectionate husband, say not so,” feebly 
uttered the lovely sufferer, in answer to my 
self-upbraidings, ‘‘ the blow which bereaves 
me of life was directed against another— 
against one whom I then believed to be 
your benefactor and mine; and it was to 
preserve you from the intolerable regret of 
taking his life without a cause, or me from 
the anguish of seeing you perish, that I 
placed myself in danger. I, I only was to 
blame in listening to the effusions of a fiend’s 
malevolence, instead of trusting to the many 

roofs of your affection. You cannot be 

lameable in the eyes of God or man, and 
I would not exchange the triumph of dying 
thus regretted and beloved, for all the vain 
pageantry and sickening pleasure which life 
could afford without you. In dying, my 
worst suffering arises from thinking of the 
anguish which you and my father must sus- 
tain on my account. Oh, Edgar ! supply 
to him the place of his child ; let him not 
be altogether desolate! Heaven bless you 
both! Farewell!—a long farewell!” Her 
voice ceased to be audible; she was seized 
with convulsions, and expired,’ 

A military court of inquiry acquitted 
Mr. Boyd; but Colonel Walker died in 


less than amonth of a broken heart. 

The second tale, which is ably sketched, 
has for its hero a patriot general in 
South America; and Alavia, a Spanish 
story, and the Tourist, a Welsh one, 
are moral, and highly interesting. 
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The Lucubrations of Humphrey Rave- 
lin, Esq., late Major in the ** Regi- 
ment of Infantry. 8vo. pp. 414, 
London, 1823. 

THE ‘ Lucubrations of Humphrey Rave- 

lin’ partake much of the same character 

as the * Innkeeper’s Album,’ which we 
last week noticed; and we should not 
be surprised to find that it is by the 

Same author, or, rather, that the two 

works are the produce of some literary 

Co-partnership. The ‘ Lucubrations’ 

Consist of seventeen distinct articles, on 

4 variety of subjects, but there is a sort 

of connecting link between them, which 

Continues the personal history of the 

author, Major Ravelin, who, we are in- 


formed, is a bachelor about sixty years 
of age, that has a great aversion to ma- 
trimony; but this part of his history and 
aversions Avill be best seen from his first 
paper, which we quote; it is entitled— 


‘DISASTERS IN RETIREMENT. 

‘ When, after a wandering and busy life, 
I retired to half pay and a cottage on the 
confines of Berkshire, l anticipated the real- 
ising of those visions of happiness which had 
cheered my mind amidst the pain and gloom 
of the past. ‘That calm haven of repose 
was now within my view, for which I had 
sighed, after many a long march and rainy 
bivouac, for full twenty years; and I was 
never again to submit my spirit either to the 
caprice of command, or the irksomeness of 
military detail. I Jost not a moment in 
settling my accounts with the regimental 
agents; when, having made purchase of my 
rural retreat, and, by placing the small re- 
sidue of my property in the funds, converted 
it into wherewithal to assist my modicum 
of half pay and pension, I hurried down to 
take possession of my box, with all that 
fond impatience which urges a lover to his 
mistress on the morn that is to place the 
seal to his happiness. I may congratulate 
myself, by the way, that this same seal was 
never put to my felicity: and that the fates 
have not superadded a wife and seven 
children to rheumatic gout and the loss of 
an eye. But, waving such digressions, I 
was not long settled in this new abode, be- 
fore I began to perceive that my bark, after 
weathering all the tempests of the ocean, 
was yet in danger, even on those waters 
which I had fondly pictured as one eternal 
calm. 1 was shortly compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that he who flies to retirement only 
shifts the scene of his troubles, 

‘When the ceremony of receiving and re- 
turning the visits of my neighbours was 
over, and I began to mingle in their society 
with all the sociability of country dinners 
and six-penny whist, my first cause of vexa- 
tion arose. It was from a source which a 
sexagenarian might well have hoped to 
avoid, I unfortunately became aequainted 
with the family of a gentleman of small in- 
come in the vicinity, whose § res angusta 
dom’ were not lessened by a long train of 
daughters. They were now verging towards 
the age which would entitle them, in the 
phrase of an old comrade of mine, to the 
brevet rank of mére-de-fumille ; in other 
words, they were on the brink of that period 
of old maidenhood, when the juvenile title 
of Miss is discarded from very weariness of 
its sound. But nerfier the young ladies, 
nor their experienced mother for them, had 
yet forsaken the desire of matrimony: but 
the feeling, like that of Satan in Milton, was 
seldom mingled with hope. I shortly found 
myself the object: of assaults, for which I 
was long unable distinctly to account. I 
had not only general, but a long series of 
particular invitations to the house: the 
ladies were charmed with the narrative of 
my various peregrinations and adventures ; 
and Miss Bridget, the eldest of the sisters, 





was, above all, the attentive listener to my 


4 


thrice told tale of the battle of Vittoria, where 
I had exchanged an eye for a pension. Her 
lovely fingers had worked the, black silk 

atch which shrouded my Joss; even the 
Reunel protections for my rheumatism were 
the gift of her talents as a sempsiress; and a 
good-natured friend hinted to me her de- 
claration, that ‘* considering all the service 
he had gone through, Major Ravelin was 
really young for his tune of lite. She doted 
ona soldier, and knew not a prouder ob- 


ject for woman than to bless the retreat of 


the veteran.” The old lady, on her part, 

took frequent occasion to glance at the do- 

mestic virtues and talents of Bridget, and 

noticed the late transition in her spirits 

from youthful gaiety to the extreme of pen- 

siveness: she wondered what could have 

induced her to exchange her former apart- 

ment for one which commanded a view of 
my cottage.— With the exception of that 

little charming villa of yours, major, we 

have really not one touch of interesting 
landscape on that side of the house; while 
the room she lately occupied overlooks the 

whole of the lovely valley of the Thames.’” 
But the dullness of my apprehension was 

proof even against this attack; and wisn 
afterwards, over a bottle of my port, the 
father, who really is a good sort of man, 
partly warmed by the nectar of my friend 
Carbonel, and partly at the instigation of 
his better balf, had remarked how much the 
comfort of my house, and my own happi- 
ness, would be enhanced by the nameless 
witchery of female presence, 1 cut short the 
harangue in which he was proceeding, by 
observing, that it might be so, but that hav- 
ing bad a commanding officer fur some 
seven and thirty years, I was now resolved 
to spend the remainder of my days without 
one. I never think of the impenetrable 
stubbornness of my facultieson this occasion, 
without inwardly comparing them to the 
rock at Fort Christoval, which our engi- 
neers battered for a fortnight, before they 
discovered that it was not a brick wall. I 
was, however, doomed to a much longer 
siege than the French suiiered us to hold 
against that work ; and upon me some im- 
pression was finally made—I mean upon 
ny comprehension ; for my heart was im- 
moveable; it is usually of sufiicient tough- 
ness at sixty in these matters, unless it be 
softened into second childishness. I hap- 
pened one morning to call at my neigh- 
bour’s, and found inamma and Miss Bridget 
at their work, with a volume of Shakspeare 
on the table before them. ‘The mine was 
charged; and when the opportune affairs of 
the ménage had summoned the old lady 
from the room, it was sprung ! 

‘« We have been reading Othello, Major 
Ravelin,” said the maiden. ** How inter- 
esting the great poet has rendered his Des- 
demona !” 

“ The lady, however, madam, appears to 
have had rather an ecceutric taste.” 

‘ “Do you really think so? It is the 
romantic feeling of our sex to lose the re- 
collection of every thing else in ardent ad- 
miration of the courage and sufferings of 





the warrior, who has bled for our satety, 
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and in defence of his country. Shakspeare 
has evinced his insight into this trait of our 
character, when he makes Desdemona iu- 
sensible to the repulsive exterior of the 
Moor; how much more difficult it is (a sigh) 
for us to resist the union of heroic qualities, 
with the manly form which bears only the 
ravage of war on its front!” 
* Here was Desdemona herself with a 
vengeance; and I must have been “ brute 
beast,” indeed, in the elegant phraseology 
of iy old serjeant Cobbett, to misinterpret 
the allusion of my charmer. The whole 
truth flashed upon me like lightning ; and I 
would freely have given my next quarter's 
half pay to be transported to the worst 
billet in Spain, so that L might but escape 
this tremendous teéte-d-téte. My guardian 
angel, in the person of the damsel’s tather, 
appeared just in Lime to extricate mec from 
the fate which seemed inevitable. 1 had 
sat some moments in all the agony of de- 
spair, endeavouring to whistle ‘the Grena- 
dier’s March,which died away on my lips into 
the cadence of the Dead March in Saul, 
while the lady continued responsive by her 
sighs; and should assuredly have heen be- 
trayed into some ejaculation of uneasiness, 
that she might have accepted as a proof of 
difhdent passion. I never before shook my 
neighbour so heartily by the hand, whilst f 


trembled at my es ape from m: itrimony, of 


which he had been, for his own peace, so 
luckless an instrument ; ; and I rushed out of 
the house witha firm resolution, which I 
have since must religiously observed, never 
again to enter its baleful doors. 

‘Tt was many months after this catas- 
trophe before I could endure the presence 
of any mawden female of a certain age ; and 
I shail assuredly never again trust myself to 
morning visits, where there is a possibility 
of being exposed to the same hazard. The 
dangers I had passed gave me a horror of 
society ; for every one is aware how difli- 
cult it is io visit in the ¢ country without en- 
countering a squad of old mi: aids at every 
point. In default of other occupation, T 
was now induced to become farmer. Here 
a thousand vexations and losses awaited 
me! My factotum of a servant, who had 
faithfully followed my fortunes during a 
great part of my military career, and whose 
discharge I had peocured on my own retire- 
ment, was promoted to be the bailiff of the 
farm, both because he had driven the 
plough before he was fired with martial am- 
bition, and I could se curely rely upon his 
honesty. Noman knew better than [avre- 
sack huw to load a baggage mule, convert a 

touch ration into pi assable soup and bouilli, 
or give its utmost splendor to his master’s 
uniform on a field day ; ‘~: with these and 
similar accomplishments, he = but a 
sorry bailitf. In the heat of a summer’s 
day, my mowers or reapers could at any 
time cheat him, over their beer, of half a 
dozen hours of battles, marches, Ji! coun- 
ter-marches, during whic h the work stood 
sull: they had always exemption from their 
toil as the price of listenine, while “ thrice 
again he slew the slain.” 

* Besides, he had hiniself so many annie 








versaries of battles and sieges to keep, that 
he was never effective on my agricultural 
strength for above three days out of the 
seven. I soon ceased to bestow repri- 
mands upon the poor fellow ; which he was 
always ready to receive with humility, 
standing d la fagon de militaire, with his 
heels together, and his hands hy his sides in 
the position of “attention;” for I found 
that he had full as much venius for farming 
asmyself. I caught more than one fit of 
rheumatism by turning out after my la- 
bourers in a foggy morning; was cheated 
with great regularity at every market; and 
laughed at, moreover, among my brother 
farme rs, for the military air with which T sat 
my horse at a cattle show, and for the ca- 
pability for imposition erhich all my bar- 
gains afforded them. I soon grew heartil 
sick of farming; disposed of all my live 
and dead stock ; made one journey to Lon- 
don to sell out a moiety of my little funded 
capital ; paid my agricultural debts and 
losses with its ‘assistance ; - and was so 
thoroughly out of humour w ith the troubles 
of a country retirement, that I verily be- 
lieve I should have been by this time in 
sworn brotherhood with Simon Bolivar, if I 
could have left the rheumatism behind me 
asalegacy to my neighbours the farmers. 
I dare say, I should have had at least the 
rank of colonel, or brigadier, if I had con- 
verted the remainder of my three per cents 
into money, and mortg: wed ny pension, to 

carry Out recruits for the liberating army of 
Venezuela. I should, is true, have re- 
turned in rags, as many e. my countrymen 
have done; but my half pay would have 
protected me from actual and direct starva- 
tion, and I might have died a general officer 
in the Columbian republic. Howev er, per- 
haps it is as well, as things are, that I am 
still in my own box: there is a time for 
every old pei to quit the stage, like the 

gla idiator of yore 

¢« Armis 
Herculis ad postem fixis,latet abditus agro.” 
‘After the disasters which I have re- 

counted, I remained for some time in astate 
of torpor in my solitude; took a retrospect 
of my whole life, and found that it had 
been but one series of disappointments and 
vexations. J derived some benetit, how- 
ever, from this survey of the past ; for I gra- 
dually cured myself ‘of my antipathy to old 
maids, and indignation ag ainst farmers. By 
setting In review order all the cross chances 
of my military pursuits, I could easily mus- 
ter sufficient to make me hold my civil mis- 
fortunes but as nothing in the scale. First, 
there was the appointment of young Silver- 
sop, of the Guards, to a vac ant company in 
my Corps, while I was the sentor lieutenant, 
and of sixteen years standing; nine 
which [ had passed in West India duty. 
What was the loss of five thousand in the 
three year per cents to this galling injustice? 
Then, vreat as were the sufferings which I 
underwent in my ¢éte-d-téte with Miss Brid- 
ect, they were at least sooner over than my 
durance in a French prison from 1794, until 
my redemption thence three years after- 
wards; and the Walcheren fever and ague 
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were more violent in their effects, and the 
fits of more frequent recurrence and greater 
inveteracy, than the cold perspirations with 


which I was occasionally attacked at the’ 


remmebrance of my escape de vinculis mu- 
trimonii. In short, I succeeded in reconcil- 
ing myself to my present state, by conjuring 
up ¢ all the hardships, all the injustice and af. 
fronts from command, which had befallen 
me in seven-and- thirty vears. I discover. 
ed, upon calculations of great minuteness, 
that, considering the total amount of pa 
withheld from me, by the promotion which 
belonged to my right having been given to 
another ; : all the losses which I had suffered 
from the v vagrancy of pay-serjeants, and the 
bad debts of men of my company: all the 
accidents, by death and otherwise, to my 
horses and baggage animals in the Peninsu- 
la; the plunder of my baggage, twice by the 
enemy, and once by the Porwgueze ; that, 
considering all these, and other items innu- 
merable, 1 had lost full one-third more by 
the service than by three years of bad crops 
and inexperience in farming. 
‘ Since these results of reflection, I have 

become, comparatively, a philosopher, and 
regard the world, “ but as the world,”’— 
like my quarters for the might; which, 
whether they were excellent or execrable, 
must be quitted with the next dawn. I 
have no longer a part to perform on its 
stage, but may yield myself up to the en- 


joyments of friendship, and the indulgence 


of my own humours, Of the former I am 
not wholly bereft; for my cottage is ocea- 
sionally cheered by the presence of some 
one among those of my brother officers, 
who, like myself, have done with the active 
duties of their profession. Over our glass, 
we are never ata loss for recollections ob 
old scenes and old companions, to wear 
away the evening, when we are tired of 
dozing over our same of chess or back- 


gammon. But [I am sometimes also soli- 
tary. Ithen discuss my pint of port in the 


quietude of my own parlour, compose my- 
self to sleep with a Tucuman segar, and 
have nc other avocation than the privilege 
of an old soldier, to dream over the events 
of other days. If, on such occasions, I ob- 
trude my reveries upon the public, to wile 
away a weary hour of gout or ennui, I shall 
promise myself their indulgence: if T am 
prolix and tedious, who is otherwise at 
sixty? I have found that my sword made 
an indifferent ploughshare; and for aught I 
know, I may be as unsuccessful in exchang- 
ing it "for the pen : but this last is a weapon 
which, in our age of literary pretension, 15 
in every hand, and will therefore appear 
the less strange in mine. There it will, at 
all events, be an amusement to myself, and 
shall be also, at least, harmless to others ; 
if it have little point, it shall carry no 
venom,’ 


We have not room to conduct our 
readers through the remaining lucubra- 
tions of Humphrey Ravelin, “but shall 
refer them to the work itself, which 
they will find worthy of perusal. 
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and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures By THomMAS HARTWELL 
Horne, M. A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Third edition, with nu- 
merous maps and fac-similes of 
Biblical Manuscripts. 4 vols, 8vo. 
London, 1822. 
Tue garden of literature is so fruitful, 
that we have seldom occasion to do 
more than cull its freshest productions ; 
and rarely, indeed, is it that we notice 
those second crops called secund edi- 
tions. Yet, in the present instance, we 
ate induced to travel so far out of our 
wonted course as to review a third.— 
Aware, however, that many of our 
readers must be acquainted with the 
valuable work of Mr. Horne, who is 
one of the most industrious, and, at the 
same time, one of the most acute of 
Bible commentators and historians, it is 
by no means our intention to enter into 
an elaborate analysis of a work, which 
js at once a monument of piety, genius, 
and research. 
The first edition of Mr. Horne’s work, 
after reaping a rich harvest of fame in 
the universities, and other theological 





academies of the United Kingdom, was 
adopted as a text book in some of the 
colleges of the United States ; and, in- 
deed, such are its merits, that we shall 
be much disappointed if it does not be- 
come a standard work in all the univer- 
sities and seminaries where the English 
language is known, since it is in itself 
a comprehensive manual of sacred lite- 
rature—an indisputable body of evi- 
dence in support of the genuineness, 
authenticity, uncorrupted preservation, 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
Biblical and historical criticism; sa- 
cred geography and antiquities; an 
analysis of the sacred writings; and an 
admirable view of the elucidations of 
the sacred volume given in the most 
recent and most expensive narratives of 
travels in the east, are a few of the 
features inthis truly valuable work,which 
places Mr. Horne among the very first 
rank of living authors, as a christian 
and a scholar, 

There is one new feature about 
the third edition of this work, which 
is sO honest that it ought not to pass 
unnoticed : though much enlarged, and 
exhibiting a variety of improvements, 
it does not depreciate the value of the 
Preceding copies, since those additions 
and improvements can be purchased, 
and thus the possessors of former edi- 
lions are enabled to render them com- 
plete at a trifling expense: an advan- 
lage too obvicus and too important not 








An Introduction to the Critical Study | to be eagerly seized hold of by the pub- 


lic, with whom Mr. Horne’s work has 
already gained too high a reputation to 
need our eulogy. 


Original. 
SPILLING THE SALT. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir.—I have been surprised to see you 

uoting from some work you reviewed, 
the * Album,’ I believe, a paragraph 
which states that the popular supersti- 
tion of its being unlucky to overturn the 
salt-cellar took its rise from the circum- 
stance of Leonardo da Vinci having re- 
presented Judas as spilling the salt in 
his picture of the last supper. 

Now, sir, this superstition was de- 
rived from pagan Rome, where the salt- 
dish was a holy platter, in which the 
firstlings of the feast were offered to the 
gods, and which was usually ornament- 
ed with the figure of some divinity. 
‘ Sacras facitis mensas salinorum appo- 
sitio, et simulacris deorum;’ and 
again, Livy says, * Ut salinum patel- 
Jamque deorum causa habeant;’ and 
Horace, ‘* Paternum splendet mensa 
teneri salinum ;’ and Statius, ‘ Exiguo 
placuerunt farre salina.” To overturn 
altars and images of the gods, was na- 
turally held ominous, 

lam your's, &c. RHADAMANTHUS, 

——» too 


LOTTERY PUFFING. 











S1r,—I am much amused with your 
specimens of American puffing, but do 
not think those enterprising people out- 
strip us in any thing. Our lottery folk, 
as well as divers other of reputable 
callings, often catch us with their inge- 
nuity, and I beg to furnish you with one 
specimen, extracted several years since, 
from an English lottery bill:— 


‘ But why should ladies husbands duy, 
And why should not the men 
Wed now for love as formerly ? 
I'll tell you—listen then :— 
All, high or low, are /adies now, and they cost 


Money, pon my honour, 
Hence she who ha’nt the yellow boys, makes 
Gentlemen look blue upon her.’ 


A pretty inducement, this, for a lady 
to buy a lottery-ticket, but I neglected 
the opportunity, and remain, 

Sir, your’s, &c. AN OLD MAID. 
41S 
GORDON’s HISTORY OF THE AME- 
RICAN REVOLUTION. 
[ BELIEVE it is Voltaire who says, that 
the publishing of history does not de- 
pend on its truth. The only question 
the publisher asks, 1s—‘ will it sell?’ 
which brings to my recollection some 





circumstances relative to Gordon’s His- 
tory of the American Revolution. 

In the year 1784, I became acquaint- 
ed with an English gentleman, whose 
prejudices against our country were as 
violent as they had been previous to his 
emigration in favour of it. One day, 
when he was inveighing most bitterly 
against our conduct and institutions, he 
mentioned, with great asperity, the tar- 
ring and feathering of John Malcolm (a 
British custom-house officer), before the 
revolution, whose only crime, he said, 
was chastising an impudent boy. I toid 
him, that if Mr. Malcolm had not 
drawn his sword on the boy, no notice 
would have been taken of his conduct. 
I did not, however, attempt to justify 
the deed, as it was condemned by good 
men of both parties; yet I insisted, tat 
the character of the town or country 
ought not to be implicated, as it was 
done in the night, by a very few disor- 
derly persons in disqutse, who, if they 
had been discovered, would have been 
amenable to, and punished by the laws, 
[ then related to him the conduct of 
Colonel Nesbit, of the Forty-seventh Bri- 
tish Regiment, who caused an innocent 
countryman to be tarred and feathered, 
and carted publicly through the streets 
at noon-day, witha guard of grenadiers; 
and the band of the regiment playing 
‘Yankee doodle,” and Atmself at the 
head of the party, in defiance of those 
laws he was sent to protect and enforce. 
My English friend seemed to think I 
was mistaken in the person of Colonel 
Nesbit, and thought it impossible that a 
colonel of one of hs majesty’s regiments 
could be guilty of such an outrageous 
act. A few days after this conversation, 
we met at Dr. Gordon’s (the author of 
the History of the American Revolution), 
who then lived at Roxbury. I intro- 
duced the subject again, when Dr. Gor- 
don spoke of Nesbit’s conduct in the 
strongest terms of reprobation; and, on 
being asked whether he had noticed the 
event in his history, he produced the 
manuscript, and read to me a detail of 
that transaction, which, with the ob- 
servations and reflections connected with 
it, would make three or four pages of bis 
work, 

In 1790, I embarked for England, 
where I was introduced to a relation of 
Doctor Gordon, of whom I inquired how 
the doctor had succeeded in his history. 
He smiled and said, ‘zt was not Doctor 
Gordon’s History!’ On my requesting 
an explanation, he told me, that on the 
doctor's arrival in England, he placed 
his manuscript in the hands of an intel- 
ligent friend, ou whom he could depend ; 
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‘ 
who (after perusing it with care) de- 
clared that it was not suited tothe me- 
ridian of England, and, consequently, 
would never sell, The style was not 
agreeable—it was too favourable to the 
Americans—above all, it was full of 
libels against some of the most respect- 
able characters in the British army and 
navy—and that if he possessed a for- 
tune equal to the Duke of Bedford's, he 
would not be able to pay the damages 
that might be recovered against him, as 
the truth would not be allowed to be 
produced in evidence. The doctor had 
returned to his native country, and ex- 
pected to enjoy ‘ otium cum dignitate.’ 
Overwhelmed with mortification and 
almost with despair, he asked the ad- 
vice of his. friend; who recommended 
him to place the manuscript in the 
hands of a professtonal gentleman, that 
it might be new-modelled and made 
agreeable to Enzlish readers ; this was 
assented to by the doctor, and the his- 
tory which bears his name was compiled 
and written from his manuscript, by an- 
other hand. 

lf any of our historical or antiquarian 
societies could obtain Gordon’s original 
manuscript, it would be an invaluable 
document. 

On hearing the forgoing narration, I 
had the curiosity to look into Gordon's 

-history to learn what the ‘ professional 
gentleman’ had said of Colonel Nesbit 
and his exploits, when, to my surprise, 
I found he had only devoted a very few 
lines to that subject, vol. 1, p- 307, 
American edition. The whole of this 
s‘.tement evinces that all histories pub- 
lished in England, in which that coun- 
try 1s concerned, cannot contain the 
whole truth, A BOSTONIAN, 
—_——4¢ Dp a —— 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Tue colony of Virginia, from its earliest 
existence, was exclusively devoted to the 
church of England. For several years, its 
unsettled state prevented that attention to a 
religious establishment which afterwards the 
subject received. At the expiration of 13 
years from the founding of the colony, there 
were but eleven parishes, and five ministers : 
the inhabitants of the colony did not at this 
time, however, much exceed 2000 per- 
sons, 

In 1621, the colony received a large 
accession to its numbers, and the governor 
and council were instructed * to take into 
special regard the service of Almighty God, 
and the observance of his divine laws ; and 
that the people should be trained up in true 
religion and virtue.’ At the same time, the 
Virginia Company, ordered a hundred acres 
of land, in each of the boroughs, to be laid 
off for a glebe, and 200). sterling to be raised, 
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as a standing and certain revenue out of the 
profits of each parish, to make a living : 
this stipend was thus settled—that the mi- 
nister shall receive yearly 500lbs. of tobacco 
and sixteen barrels of eorn; which were 
collectively estimated at 2001. sterling. In 
1642, the Assembly passed a law prohibiting 
all, but those who had been ordained by 
English bishops, from preaching. 

In 1650, during the time of Governor 
Berkley, the parishes of the colony were 
further regulated, the religion of the Church 
of England was confirmed and established, 
and provision made for the support of the 
ministers. ‘The maintenance of a minister 
was putat (600lbs. of tobacco, which, as 
valued at that time, (at ten shillings per 
hundred) was about 80Ol. sterling. But in 
addition to this, he had a dwelling house und 
glebe; also 400 pounds of tobaeco, or 40s. 
for a funeral sermon; and 200 pounds of 
tobacco, or 20s., for performing marriage 
by license, or five shillings when the banns 
were proclaimed. The tobacco destined 
for the minister was brought to him, well 
packed in hogsheads, prepared for shipping. 
lo raise this crop, 12 negroes were neces- 
sary. 

The special object of the New England 
planters, in settling the country, was the 
enjoyment of their religious opinions, and 
the tree exercise of religious worship, with- 
out molestation. Early attention was, 
therefore, paid to the gathering of churches, 
and the regulation of religion, They were 
Calvinists in doctrine, and Congregational 
in discipline. Each church maintained its 
right to govern itself. 
lidity of Presbyterian ordination and the 
expediency of synods on great occasions. 
From the commencement, they used eecle- 
siastical councils, convoked by particular 
churches, for advice, but not for the judicial 
determination of controversies. 

In each of the churches, there was a pas- 
tor, teacher, ruling elder, and deacons. 
The pastor's otlice consisted principally in 
exhortations ; upon the teacher devolved 
the business of explaining and defending 
the doctrines of Christianity. ‘The business 
of the ruling elder was to assist the pastor 
in the government of the church. 

Early provision was inade for the support 
of the ministry. On the arrival of the colo- 
nists of Massachusetts Bay, at Charleston, 
before landing, a court of assistants was 
held, and the first question proposed, was, 
‘ Tow shal! the ministers be maintained?’ 
The court ordered that houses be built, and 
salaries be raised for them at the public 
charge. Their two ministers, Mr. Phillips 
aud Mr. Wilson, were granted a salary— the 
former 301. per annum, and the latter 2ol. 
until the arrival of his wife. 

After the settlement of the several colo- 
nies, all persons were obliged by law to 
contribute to the support of the church. 
Special care was taken that all persons 
should attend public worship. In Connec- 
ticut the law obliged them to be present, on 
the Lord’s day—on all days of public fast- 
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| thority, on penalty of five shillings for every 


instance of neglect. 

By the year 1642 (22 years from the land- 
ing of the pilgrims at Plymouth) there had 
been settled in New England 77 ministers, 
who were driven from the parent country, 
60 towns and villages had been planted, 
and 30 or 40 churches gathered. 

In 1637, the first synod convened in 
America, sat at Newtown, Massachusetts, 
and was composed of all the teaching elders 
in the country, and messengers of the seve- 
ral churches. Magistrates also were pre- 
sent, and spoke as they thought fit. The 
object of calling this synod was to inquire 
into the opinions of one Anne Hutchinson, 
a very extraordinary woman, who held pub- 
lic lectures in Boston, and taught doctrines 
considered heretical. The whole colony 
was agitated and divided into parties. The 
synod, after a session of three weeks, con- 
demned 82 erroneous opinions which had 
become disseminated in New England. 

The Dutch Reformed Church was in- 
troduced into New York with the first set- 
tlers, and wes generally embraced by the 
Dutch population of that coiony. 

The Roman Catholics first came to Ame- 
rica in 1652: they settled.in Maryland, and 
now constitute a respectable and numerous 
sortion of the inhabitants of that State. 

The first Baptist church in America was 
formed at Providence,in 1639. Their sen- 
timents spreading into Massachusetts, i 
1651, the general court passed a law agamss 
them, iufiicting banishment for persisting in 
the promulgation of their doctrines. 

Ip 1656, the Quakers making their ap- 
pearance in Massachnshetts, the legislature 
of that colony passed severe laws against 
them. No nvaster of a vessel was allowed 
to bring any one of this sect inte its juris- 
diction on penalty of 100]. Other still se~ 
verer penalties were inflicted upon them in 
1657, such as cutting theirears, and bonng 
their tongues with a hot tron &e. They 
were at length banished on pain of death, 
and four, refusing to-go, were executed in 
1659. 

In the year 1646, a synod met at Cam- 
bridge, which, by adjournment, protracted 
its session to 1648, when it was dissolved. 
This synod composed and adopted the 
‘* Cambridge Plattorm,” and recommended 
it, together with the Westminster Contes- 
sion of Faith, to the general court and to 
the churches. In this synod were present 
the ministers and churches of Connecticut 
and New-Haven, who united in the form ot 
discipline which it recommended. This, 
in connection with the ecclesiastical laws, 
was the religious constitution of Connecti- 
cut, until the compilation of the Saybrook 
Platform, a period of about 60 years. 

From the year 1689 to 1756, the spirit of 
the religious bigotry and intolerance may be 
observed to have abated in a very consider- 
able degree. The conduct of those sects 
which had eatled forth those severe and un- 


justifiable restrictions upon the freedom of 


religious worship, hfid become less offens!ve 
and exceptionable ; and, at the clase of this 
period, religious persecution had ceased i 
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all the colonies, and the rights of conscience 
were generally recognized, 

In 1692, the Mennonites were introduced 
into Pennsvivania, and settled at German- 
town. ‘Their iucrease, however, has been 


all. 
en 1719, the Tunkers, or General Bap- 


tists, arrived at Philadelphia, and dispersed 
themselves if to several parts of Pennsyl- 
yania. b . 

In 1741, the Moravians were introduced 
into America by Count Zinzendorf, and 
settled at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Re- 

alarity, industry, Ingenuity, and economy 
are the characteristics of this people. They 
have considerably increased, and are a _re- 
spectable body of Christians. 

The German Lutherans were first intro- 

duced into the American colonies, ducing 
this period, and settled principally in Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 
‘ Episcopacy was considerably extended 
during this period. In 16993, it was intro- 
duced into New York; into New Jersey 
and Rhede Island in 1702; into South Ca- 
rolina in 1708, by law; into Connecticut 
in (704. 

In 1708, the Saybrook Platform, was 
formed by a Synod, composed of congre- 
gational ministers, under authority of the 
legislature of Connecticut. 

About the year 1737, a revival of religion 
very extensively prevailed in New England. 
At this time, great numbers united them- 
selves to the church, and testified by their 


conduct throuvh lire, the genuimeness of 


their profession. 

The celebrated Whitfield came to Ame- 
rica about the year 1740, and produced 
great religious excitement by his singular 
power Of pulpit eloquence. He did not 
found any peculiar sect in this country, 
although he gave rise to that of the Calvi- 
nistic Methodists, in England. 

The only religious sect introduced into 


America, fram 1756 to 1775, was that of 


the Shakers or Shaking Quakers, who ar- 
rived from England in 1774, and settled at 
Niskayuna, near Albany *, 

Although the spirit of religious intole- 
rance had disappeared from the colonies, 
and the puritanical severity of the north had 
become mrch sottened, yet, until the com- 
mencement of the French and Indian war, 
the religious character of the colonies had 
remained essentially the same.—But, during 
this war, infidelity was extensively intro- 
duced into the army, by means of the fo- 
reign Officers and soldiers who were sent 
into the country.— From the army, it spread 
itself into society, and produced & consider- 
able relaxation of morals, and a looser ad- 
erence to principles. 

During the revolution, religious contro- 
versy was suspended, and bigotry softened. 
—That spirit of intolerance, which had 
marked some portions of the country, was 
nearly done away. 

But, for these advantages, the revolution 

rought with it great disadvantages to reli- 
g'0n 1n general, That vague atheism, which 


e ’ . . 3. > 
b For an interesting account of this sect, see 
lerary Chronicle, No. 193. 





had been spread over France, was thickly 
sown in the American army, by the I’rench; 
and uniting with the infidelity, which before 
had taken root in the country, produced a 
serious declension in the tone of religious 
tvelings, among the American people. 

In addition to this, religious institutions 
during the war were much neglected; 
churches were demolished, or converted 
into barracks; public worship was often 
suspended ; and the clergy suffered severely, 
from the reduction of their salaries, caused 
by the depreciation of the circulating me- 
dium, 

Methodism was introduced into theUnited 
States, about the year 1783, under the di- 
rection of John Wesley, in England. This 
denomination increased rapidly ina the Mid- 
die States, and, in 1789, they amounted in 
the United States, to about 50,000. Infi- 
delity lost ground, and public worship was 
more punctually attended, than during the 
war. 

As however the people of the United 
States heartily espoused the cause of the re- 
volution in France, and sympathized with 
that people, in their struggle for freedom, it 
was but too natural, that the sentiments of 
the revolutionists, on other than the poli- 
tical subjects, should be imbibed. As the 
French revolutionists were many of them 
deists or atheists, these sentiments were 
extensively spread over the United States. 

Infidelity was also greatly extended at 
this time, by the writings of Paine and 
others, which were industriously circulated 
through the country*. The perspicuous 
and simple style of Paine, his keen powers 
of ridicule, directed against the Bible, and 
above all, the gratitude which multitudes 
felt for the aid his pen had given to the re- 
volution, contributed to give him a peculiarly 
powerful influence. 

Powerful revivals of religion pervaded the 
country, and tended strongly to prevent 
open infidelity, and to check the tide of 
pollution, which was invisibly spread over 
the land. Liberal and expanded plans 
were devised and commenced for the pro- 
motion of christianity. Several theoretical 
institutions were founded, missionary and 
bible societies were established, and a great 
call for ministers of the gospel was heard, 








Biography. 
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“JOHN JULIUS ANGERSTEIN, Esa. 


To the honour, probity, spirit, and en- 
ternrise of her merchants, is Great Bri- 
tain indebted, in a great measure, for 
that rank which she holds in the scale 
of civilized nations, and for that pros- 
perity and grandeur which enabled her 
at one time to brave the confederated 
force of Europe, and at last to close the 
contest with the applause of the world. 
lf we bring before us, into one focus, 

* An enormous edition was printed in 
France, and sent to America to be sold, fora 


few pence only; where it could not be sold 
it was given away. 








the many eminent mercantile charac- 
ters, who, by the extent of their com- 
mercial speculations and_ punctilious 
probity, manifested in all their transac- 
tions, have imparted an extraordinary 
degree of lustre to the British name, 
and have rendered it an object of esteem 
in every foreign country, the subject of 
the present memoir presents himself 
conspicuously to our notice.—England, 
indeed, cannot boast of having given 
birth to Mr. Angerstein, for he was 
born at Petersburgh, in 1733; his 
stay, however, in his native country. 
was not of long duration, for in or 
about the year 1750, we find him, 
commencing his commercial career in 
Kngland, under the auspices of the 
late Andrew Thompson, Esq. who, at 
that time, was one of our most emment 
Russian merchants, and whose com- 
mercial establishments are still con- 
ducted by his successors with equal abi- 
lity and probity. Having been well 
grounded in the minutize of commerce, 
both foreign and domestic, Mr. Anger- 
stein was introduced at the age of twen- 
ty-one to Lloyd's. This was the theatre 
admirably adapted for the full display 
of his great and manifold powers; and 
he appears to have ected in conformity 
to the advice of the Roman philosopher 
that we should choose on our first en- 
trance into life, a certain object, and fix 
our eyes upon a point to which, as to 
its gaol, our whole course and efforts 
ought invariably to be directed. Assist- 
ed by strong natural abilities, and pos- 
sessing 1n an eminent degree intense ap- 
lication, unwearied and indefatigable 
ability, Mr. Angerstein soon became 
an eminent broker and underwriter. In 
the latter capacity he shone particularly 
eminent: having obtained his nametoa 
policy no further examination was re- 
quired, and the broker, found no dif- 
ficulty in completing the policy, what- 
ever might be the amount. So great 
was the authority of his name, that for 
many years, the best policies at Lloyd’s 
were Called Julians. The attention of 
Mr. Angerstein was, however, at this 
time, not solely directed to his own ag- 
grandizement nor to the promotion of 
his individual interest, but he volunta- 
rily undertook an office, the difficulties 
of which would have appalled an or- 
dinary mind, and which, indeed, never 
could have originated, but in one of the 
most enlarged and vigorous nature. — 
Invention and execution are distinct 
properties, and differ in their constitu- 
tion as much as resolve and action: a bril- 
liancy of imagination is necessary to con- 
stitute the former, whereas decision and 
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energy must combine to saadiads _ 
latter effect. In proportion to the ex- 
tent of the powers of the human mind, 

and to the various objects which they 
embrace, is the degree of opposition 
which is interposed to their completion, 
and which too often intimidates the va- 
cillating mind from prosecuting the de- 

sign. It is only the bold, the decisive 

and the persevering character, which 
under those circumstances, can press 
forward to the goal, and which, by the 
rapidity of its motions, distances all its 
opponents, At the time when the com- 
mercial character of Mr. Angerstein had 
nearly reached its zenith, the insurance 
business was carried on in a confined 
and inconvenient place in Pope’s Head 
Alley, and the  frequenters of Old 
Lloyd's found the closeness of the rooms 
to be very prejudicial to their health. 
The necessity of procuring a better situa- 
tion was obvious; it was acknowledged 
by all, anda subscription was entered 
into for the purpose of procuring a more 
commodious establishment. A com- 
mittee was appointed, but year after 
year elapsed, and very little progress 
was made towards the attainment of 
their object.—A powerful and energetic 
‘character was wanting, and this was 
fortunately found in Mr. Angerstein; he 
set forward boldly to the execution of his 
task, undaunted by opposition and undis- 
mayed by partial failure. He called a 
meeting of the subscribers and obtained 
from them a carte blanche toactaccording 
1) his own judgment. At that time the 
s}siclous apartments in the Royal Ex- 
change were occupied by the British 
Herring Fishery, and the Merchants’ 

Seamen’s Office ; those he procured in 
his own name for the accommodation of 
the under-writers, brokers, &c. and thus 
formed an establishment unique in 1s 
kind, and not to be equalled in Europe. 
The ‘underwriters were at this juncture 
particularly aggrieved by a dishonour- 
able practice amongst the ship-owners 
of changing the names of their vessels. 
Ifa ship were known at Lloyd’s to be 
unseaworthy, and no insurance could 
be eifected upon her, the owner dis- 
patched her to one of the minor out- 
ports, where some slight repairs were 
made, and where also a new name was 
given to her: thus she appeared upon 
Lloyd's books as a new vessel; but the 
consequence was, that she was gene- 
rally lost on her first voyage. To re- 
medy this evil, Mr. Angerstein pro- 
cured an act that no ship-owner should 
be permitted to change the name of his 
vessel: the benefit of this measure was 
universally felt, and the estimation in 
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derwriters, may be known by every one, 
on referring to the marks, as they stand 
against her name in Lloyd's books. —In 
the year 1793, the commercial credit of 
England appeared to be at its lowest 
ebb, mutual confidence was lost, and 
some most extensive failures tended to 
aggravate the evil: Torestore that con- 
fidence, Mr. Angerstein procured from 
Mr. Pitt a loan through the medium of 
Exchequer bills, and he had the satis- 
faction of observing that his laudable ef- 
forts met with that success which they 
so eminently «deserved. The life of Mr. 
Angerstein ‘had hitherto been one uni- 
form tissue of benefit to the country ; 
the most important results had follow- 
ed his patriotic exertions, and he was 
universally looked up to as the brightest 
model of a British merchant. T he sun, 
however, has its spots, and perfection 
in the human character is a beautiful 
dream which floats upon the brain of 
the visionary enthusiast. Mr. Anger- 
stein did not perhaps foresee the serious 
injury which he was entailing on. the 
country, in the recommendation of that 
vile species of gambling—a lottery ; as 
an engine of national revenue its ef. 
ficacy cannot be doubted; but in a mo- 
ral point of view, the damage which is 
done to society is incalculable.—The 
thanks of this country are, therefore, 
not due to Mr. Angerstein, for the in- 
troduction of that powerful incentive 
to vice and gambling. An advantage 
to the state is not to be purchased by 
the deterioration of the minds of the 
people; for as every individual is an 
integral part of that state, the body can- 
not exist long if the inembers be cor- 
rupted. —This is, however, but a speck 
in the general excellence of the charac- 
ter of Mr. Angerstein, and we, there- 
fore, hasten from it to enlarge on more 
interesting subjects. If the arts were 
indebted for their revival in Europe, 
to the merchants of Florence, with jus- 
tice may it also be said, that to the 
English merchants are the arts indebt- 
ed for that eminence which they have 
attained in this country. 

The collection of pictures in the house 
of Mr. Angerstein is, perhaps, in point 
of original « composition, one of the first 
in Europe. In it are to be found the 
master-pieces of Rafaele, Correggio, Se- 
bastian del Piombo, the Caronecios, and 
Poussin, of Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
and Vandyke, Claude, Jasper, and 
Cuyp. Among the modern masters 
may be found the names of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Pageli, Mr. Wilkie, Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Westall, Sir T. Lawrence, 





and Mr. Smirke. — Mr. Angerstein 
was twice married: his first wife was 
the widow of Charles Crokats, Esq., 
who had been left with two sons and 
two daughters. By this lady, Mr, An. 
gerstein had one son and one daughter, 
The former was once returned for the 
borough of Camelford. His daughter 
is one of those females who, by her Vir~ 
tues and accomplishments, confer a pare 
ticular lustre on the female character of 
their country. 

His second wife was the dauzhter of 
William Locke, Esq., of Porbury Park, 
by whom he had also issue, The 
promptitude with which Mr, Anger- 
stein obeyed a great and good impulse. 
on all occasions, is to be ranked 
amongst the most happy and remarka- 
ble points in his character ; and, indeed, 
in the very formation of his mind; He: 
is suddenly struck with & point of utili- 
ty, and his whole soul appears then to 
be absorbed in its consummation. We 
allude to that humane and glorious dis- 
covery, the life-boat, which originated 
in a reward of two thousand pounds, 
proposed by Mr. Angerstein, from the 
fund at Lloyd's ; and the re-establish- 
ment of the Veterinary College. In his 
private donations, Mr. Angerstein was 
munificent; his name was to be seen at 
the head of all charitable subscriptions ; 
and although this has been attributed 
by many to an ostentatious principle, 
we are well convinced that it flowed 
from an innate goodness of heart. 

This truly venerable gentleman died 
at his seat at Woodlands, im Kent, on 
Tuesday, the 29th ult., in the lst 
year of his age. 


Original Poetry. 
VERSES 
On the Death of a Young Lady taken off in her 
Jifteenth year, after 17 hours illness during 
the late severe weather. 


How vain, how transient, and how few 
Are all our fondest bopes ! 
Death’s ruthiess shaft unerriug flew, 
And sweet domestic comfort slew 
In you, dear Fanny. 








For scarcely fifteen years have fled, 
So young, so good, so fair! 
E’er lowly lays her youthful head, 
And numbered with the dreary dead, 
You lay, dear Fanny. 


A mother’s tear, a father’s groan, 
A sister’s.deep raised sigh, 
Nor e’en the stranger’s honest moan 
Avails, for Death has for its own 
Mark’d out dear Fanny- 


No more each flow’r, for her that blew, 
Is foster’d oy her hand, 


| The myrtle aud geranium, too, 


Which, kindly nurtur’d, ‘ cladlier grev, 
By "you, dear Fanny- 
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crewels now neglected lay, 
tne work, half finish’d, stops, 
A keen remembrance of the day, 


When last the needle mark’d its way, 


By you, dear Fanry. 


Of your memento, sad indeed, 
Th’ incrusted spar remains, 


Which busy memory serves to feed, 
And make the keart with anguish bleed 


For yeu, dear Fanny. 


What, tho’ amidst life's tend’rest ties 


Kind Providence dispens'd 
All that affection could devise, 


All that in private friendship lies 


For you, dear Fanny. 


Yet God alone most surely knows, 


« Who temper’s ev'ry wind,’ 


What pains, what griefs, what bitter woes, 


Are thus escaped, life's direst foes, 


By you, dear Fanny. 


For you are only gone before 
To realms of heavenly btiss 5 


Translated hence to join the choir 


Of angels bright for evermore 


Are you, dear Fanny, 


Where they, whe here with: ceaseless pain 


Lament your sudden call 


Will meet you, ne’er to part again, 
When God shall please them to ordain 


To join dear Fanny. 


Jan. 15, 1823. 


H.C. 
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THE PAUPERS’ PETITION. 


4n hearing that the House of Commons were 
about to meet for the * despatch of business ;° 
with the witty reproof ef a certain turtle- 


loving cit. 


* Sirs! to extreme distress we're brought ;— 


Q cut not, then, our business short ; 
Think it is Heaven that summons.’ 


‘Slaves!’ exclaims Hellus, * no vain strife ; 


Have ye not been, I ask, thro’ life, 
Accustoin'd to shert commons?” 
PAUPERTAS. 
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THE RINGER'S MISTAKE. 


The following circumstance is said to have taken 
place ata village in D— shire last week, 


when Wednesday, the 29th of January, was 
the anniversary of George the Fourth’s acces- 
sion to the throne, and Thursday, the 30th, of 
the martyrdom of Charles the First. 


A certain farmer, one short week ago, 


Churchwarden, teo, and very, very loyal, 
Found in the Calendar, ene day for woe 


And one for joy, and beth for folks quite 


royal! 


They followed close each other; Wednesday 


one, 


Accession marking of our George's glory ; 


Thursday the next 


» which many years agone 


Finish'd poor Charles's melancholy story ! 


be country ehurch-controller summon’d Dan, 
he knowing foreman of the ringing people, 
d gave his orders—poor mistaken 


An 


man, 


For ringing, and for tolling in the steeple. 
But Dan was muddly, and contrived it sv, 


That,—What d'ye think the ringers did?— 


why hang ‘em, 


ey fell'd the bells on Wednesday, full of woe, 


And 


rang "em f 
Feb, 3rd, 1823. 


ad then on Thursday, stupid rascals '!— 


J. M. Lacey. 





EPIGRAM. 


So, the Peninsula, I hear, 

Is threatened by the French noblesse 
They, and the * Holy’ nobs, I fear, 

Have got the Bourbons in a mess. 
The French ne’er dream of this at all, 

(For thoughts of consequence they banish) 
That, ere before them Spain can fall, 

Theix business is § To raise the Spanish.’ 

QUERY QUIBBLE. 


Sine Arts. 


PLO LAA LTP 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


NoTHINnG could be more praiseworthy 
than the original plans of this institu- 
tion, which for one half of the year ex- 
hibited a collection of the best works of 
the ancient masters, to which students 
were liberally admitted; andthe other 
half presented to the public the fruits 
of British art. It has long been a mat- 
ter of complaint that the ‘ hanging 
committee’, a term which many a dis- 
appointed artist in the moment of anger 
would place in the past tense, have 
been swayed by partialities and preju- 
dices, and that while they have devoted 
an immense space to a few square yards 
of spoiled canvass, they have denied a 
similar favour to a few small and un- 
assuming pictures of real merit. With- 
out positively censuring the ‘ hanging 
committee,’ we are compelled to admit 
that we think there may be some truth 
in the accusation. 

A still more serious charge applies to 
the British Institution, which was estab- 
lished for national objects, and has been 
most liberally supported. We are not, 
we confess, aware of what pictures may 
have been rejected, but we cannot say 
much for the taste of those to whom it 
belongs to make the selection, when 
we find the present exhibition consist- 
ing, ina great degree, of the dregs of 
that of Somerset House last year. The 
pictures which then remained unsold 
(and we will say so much in favour of 
the patronage of the fine arts at the pre- 
sent day, that few good pictures remain 
without a liberal purchaser,) are here 
again exhibited to the public, and thus 
a collection, which we expect to be 
new, consists in a great degree of pic- 
tures for which we have already paid the 
admission fee, and which, in fact, were 
not worth seeing at all. The British 
{nstitution thus becomes, not an asylum 
for pieces rejected by the Royal Aca- 
demy, but for pieces which evidently 
ought to have been rejected by that 
body, since they have failed to excite 
any interest with the public. The Bri- 
tish Institution, which ought to have 








an echo of Somerset House, so far at 
least as relates to the works of contemp- 
rorary artists. 

There are, however, a few good pic- 
tures in the exhibition, and it is because 
they are not all good (when they might 
be) that we complain. _ Jones, who 
painted ‘a diagram’ of the battle of 
Waterloo, has a good picture of the 
royal banquet, at the coronation of his 
present Majesty; the grouping is taste- 
ful, and the colouring rich. Several of 
the portraits are good likenesses, and 
that of his Majesty might perhaps have 
been so twenty or thirty years ago. 
Had Mr. Jones seen George IV. on that 
occasion, as we did, he would have 
found that his Majesty exhibited none 
of that vigour of youth which he has 
given him ; the flattery is palpable, and 
we had almost said, disgraceful. 

C. Eastlake has three good pictures ; 
No. 9, 36, and 43, all representing ban- 
ditti, under different circumstances, 
which are well designed and executed, 
and particularly the last, which por- 
trays a woman throwing herself be- 
tween the fire of the soldiery anda 
wounded chief of banditti; there is a 
great deal of mind, sentiment, and 
correct delineation in this picture. 

P. Reinagle has too good landscapes, 
Nos. 13 & 15; and Shee a. beautiful 
composition of a mother and child, No, 
30. We were aiso much pleased with 
a picture by Wm. Linton, an artist of 
great promise: it is No, 49, *‘ Morning 
after a storm onthe coast of Devon,’ 
It exhibits a sort of struggle between the 
evil genius of the storm, which has al- 
ready done its work of devastation, an¢ 
the cheering morn for the ascendancy; 
there is a great deal both of nature and 
imagination in this picture, and the co- 
louring is chaste and correct. Ward 
has a tremendous picture occupying 
some twenty-four yards of canvass, re- 
presenting a group of cattle, which 2 
cockney might see in real life in the 
neighbourhood of Islington, and have 
the advantage of a walk into the bar 
gain. 

Peter Naysmith has a charming ‘ View 
of the River Thames at Hadley;’ ani 
Barker, a rich forest scene, picture- 
resque and vigorous. Hofland has 
also a charming view, ‘ Knaresborough, 
in Yorkshire,’ and we wish he had re- 
mained longer in the neighbourhood to 
have given us some sketches of that 
fertile field forthe peneil, Studley Park, 
near Ripon. We are really astonished 
that our landscape painters should 
lounge about London to catch exhaust- 
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the grander and neglected scenery of 
the country. 

We had intended to extend our notice 
much further, but we must defer our 
account of the other pictures for the 
present. 











The Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


CPF ALA? 


THE theatres afford little of novelty and 
their history for the week may be com- 
yrised in a few lines.—At Drury Lane, 
Ir. Kean played Macbeth for the first 
time this season on Wednesday night ; 
Mr. Liston has played several evenings 
in favourite characters, and the house 
has invariably been well attended.—At 
Covent Garden, Nigel has been curtail- 
ed, and otherwise judiciously a altered. 
On Thursday, Love ir a Village was 
extremely well played, and introduced 
a Mr. Larkin, as Young Meadows. Ap- 
parently unaccustomed to the stage, he 
appeared sensible of the difficulty of his 
task, and was particularly deliberate 
and cautious. His debut must be con- 
sidered very successful; he was encored 
in his most difficult songs, and the 
piece was announced for repetition on 
Saturday, amidst loud cheers.—The 
house was well filled. A new tragedy, 


Trom the pen of Miss Mitford, of which 


report speaks favourably, is in rehear- 
sal, and will shortly be produced. 











Literature and Science. 


THe Ettrick Shepherd has a new ro- 
mance in Ballantyne’s press, entitled 
‘The Perils of Woman.’ 

The subject of the next novel by the 
author of *§ W averley’ is * The Gun- 
powder Plot. 

We understand that the author of the 
‘Entail’ and the § Annals of the Parish,’ 
KB engaged in anew novel, in which 
john Knox will form a prominent cha- 
racter, and that it will be in the old 
covenanter style. We are glad to see 
s good a subject ful! into such able 
bands, and we trust that justice will be 
done to a body of men who have of late 
years been very unjustly aspersed. 


AFRICAN EXPEDITION FOR DISCOVER- | 


ING THE COURSE OF THE NIGER. 
The mission, consisting of Dr. Oude- 
ray, Major Denham, and Lieutenant 
Clapperton, had, on their first journey, 
arrived at Mourzouk, the capital of the 


kingdom of Fezzan, in the month of! 


April last, in the besPhealth and spirits, 





| 





having performed the journey in forty- | 


tivo day s, a distance of 600 miles. On 
arriving at Mourzouk, the same pea 


| 


was ‘aeaditd for them that had been 1n- 
habited by Mr. Ritchie and his friends 
in the year 1819, and where he fella 
victim to the arduous enterprize he had 
undertaken. All those who have read 
Captain Lyon's interesting narrative of 
this journey, will rec ollect the del ays 
and difficulties that presented themselves 
to the further prosecution of their ob- 
ject, and the privations they had here 
to encounter and endure; which para- 
lysed their exertions by exhausting at 
once their health and resources. Major 
Denham, fearing lest his hopes might 
be defeated by similar means, and all 
his endeavours to advance to Bourno 
proving ineffectual, decided on the ha- 
zardous alternative of returning to Tri- 
poli, and he describes his journey in 
these words :— 


‘In pursuance of my intentions, which 
you were made acquainted with by my let- 
ter from Mourzouk, | left that place on the 
19th of May, and ‘after twenty three days 
of very great fatigue, arrived here ( (Tripe sli) 
ov the 11th of last month. One Arab 
Sheikh and two camels c mposed, with my- 
self, the caravan. Our usual time was from 
fourteen to 16 hours inthe twerty-four on 
the march; and in passing the deserts 
(three and four days in length) always 
eighteen hours; the camels I scarcely ever 
allowed to rest; the halt we always made 
in the middle of the day to allow the 
camels to come up, was by far the most trv- 
ing part of the journey, exposed to the 
burning heat of the mid-day sun, where 
nature had not } provided shade sufficient for 
a grasshopper ; lying on a scorching sand, 
and with nothing to alleviate our pi arching 
thirst but wretched water which had been 
several days in beastly skins, was a niusery [ 
had no conception of before. At night we 
generally got a little kouscacous, w ith some 
fat and ‘salt, no bad supper; but a cup of 
tea was luxury supreme, as it satistied thirst, 


'and took off the edge of the putrid taste of 


the bad water ; ; our fire, which was always 
made by scraping toge ther the camel’s dung 
which we found, was consequently uncer- 
tain, and we sometimes could not find more 
than was necessary for boiling a little wa- 
ter. I had a tent with me, but seldom 
pitched it, we were all too tired, and my 
Arab thought it quite useless; we slipt otf 
our horses when nearly sleeping with fa- 
tizue and heat, the nose-bag was put over 
the poor animal’s head, and a cord round 
his two fore legs; the loose stones were 
soon cieared from . space large en ough to 
receive our carcasses, and roiled up in a 
bornouse, in two minutes all our troubles 
were forgotten.’ 


Fresh arrangements having been now 
made, by which it is hoped all the diffi- 


culties, except those of climate, may be 


avoided, Major Denham has again set 
forward to rejoin his associates, and, in 
a subsequent letter, says, ‘I shall cer- 
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tainly make the attempt at returning 
home by way of Egypt.’ 


LITERARY LEGISLATION. 
Tue American Philosophical Society 
of Philadephia, some time ago, pre- 
sented a Memorial to Congress against 
the heavy import duty on all foreign 
books which is fifteen per cent ad va. 
lorem. it appears that by an act passed 
on the 27th of April, 1816, entitled 

‘An Act to regulate the Duties on Im- 
ports and Tonnage,’ Congress were 
pleased, amongst other things , todeclare 
free of duty various articles, including 
hooks, specially imported by order, and 
for the use of any society incorporated 
for philosophical or literary purposes, 
But in some of the custom houses of the 
United States, this statute has been g9 
construed that books sent as presents to 
philosophical institutions, og by way of 
exchange for the memotrs, transactions, 
and other products of their gratuitous 
labours, have been considered as liable 
to duty, and the duty has in fact been 
exacted. ‘Ihe committee appointed by 
the American Philosophical Society to 
drawup this Memorial, have investigated 
the legislation of the various indepen. 
dent nations of Europe and America 
upon this subject, and from their va- 
luable Report, we select the following 
account af the laws relating to books, 
in all the principal countries of the old 
and new world.— 

‘ Your committee have, with great satis- 
faction, been informed, that in the empire 
of Russia, by virtue of an imperial decree, 
hooks of all descriptions, bound and un- 
bound, and in whatever language, and also 
geographical maps and charts, and mathe- 
matical, physical, and astronomical instru- 
ments, are free from duty. The same le- 
pe ation exists, as to books at least, in the 

kingdoms of Denmark and Norway (in the 
latter , as well since as before its annexation 
to the crovn of Sweden), and likewise in 
the dominions of Prussia, Saxony, Mecklen- 
burg, the Hanse Towns, and other parts of 
Germany, pi articularly in the north, which 
your committee consider as one of the 
means which have raised that c ountry to the 
high station which she holds in science and 
literature. Nor ought your committee to 
pass over in silence the American Republic 
ot Columbia, where, as we learn from ree 
cent inteltigence, it appears that a law has 
lately been made on the model of that of 
Russia, which has been already cited. 

‘In Spain and Portugal, your committee 
are informed, that the Cortes have not yet 
finally acted upon this subject; but it 1s 
genel rally expected that they will follow the 
example of the most liberal states. In the 
mean while, the laws enacted by their 
former governments, the nature ot which 
will be presently explained, are yet in force. 

‘In the dominions of Austria, there is 
only a trifling duty, five florins (about two 
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dollars and a half), per cwt. on bound 
bouvks, and halfof it on those unbound. 

‘In those of the King of Sardinia, the 
duty on bound books is eighty-five francs 
(ahout seventeen dollars) per cwt., and on 
unbound books, forty-five francs (about 
nine dullars). The police regulations ot 
that government, respecting the importation 
of books, are strict, and their fiscal laws ap- 

ear in a degree conuected wath their state 
wolicy in this respect. 

‘In Great Britain, when their treasury 
was not oppressed by their present un- 
wieldy national debt, the duty on tmporied 
books was comparatively small. By the sta- 
tute passed in the year 1787 (27 G. 3. ¢. 
13), the duty on bound books was only 
19s. 3d., and 8s. 10d. on unbound ones, 
per cwt.: at present, under the statute 
58 G. 3. c. 6 what is called the permanent 
duty is 41, 2s, on bound books, and 31. 1s. 6d. 
on those unbound, per cwt. During the 
fate war, an addition of ene-feurth on all 
dutiable articles was granted by parliament. 
This was considered as a temporary impost, 
and was called the war duty, but the ne- 
cessiiies of the state, since the peace, have 
been such, that not only this tax has been 
made permament, but one-fourth more has 
been added to the original permanent duty, 
which, with the war duty, makes an increase 
of seven-twelfth parts, so that where the 
proper permanent duty, according to the 
tariff, is 121., with the twe additions above 
mentioned, itis raised to 19]., and so in pro- 
portion according to tke amount. This ap- 
pears evidently to be the result of fiscal em- 
darrassment, and the dispesition of Great 
Britain, in this respect, ought to be judged 
by her legislation in better times. 

‘In France, the Natienal Assembly, by 
their deoree of the 15th March, 1791, ex- 
empted all books imported into that king- 
dom froin duty, except those printed in the 
French langeage, which were subjected to 
the trifling impost of 12 frs..24 c. (about 
two dollars fifty cents) per metrical quintal, 
(about 224 pounds avoirdupois.) During 
the reign of the Emperor Napeleon (in the 
year 1811,) a heavy additional duty was 
laid on all books (those in the learned lan- 
guaves excepted), which was doubled on those 
printed in the Freuch language, and the pro- 
ceeds were exclusively applicable to the 
police departinent, and were iid into its 
separate chest. ‘Yhis was well understood 
to be a measure of state policy unconnected 
With ordinary revenue, and ten, porary in its 
Nature, Atthe resteration of the Bourbon 
family, the unsettled state of affairs in that 
*ountry, induced for some time a continu- 
uice of that system, which was, however, 
mitigated in 1816, and at last abolished in 
the succeeding year. At present, under the 
€xisting tariff of the 26th of August, 1817, 
and its supplement of the 21st. of April, 
1818, the only duties existing on books im- 
ported into France are the following: 

On books in the dead and foreign lan- 
Rages, if imported in French ships, ten 
Tranes, and if by foreign ships, eleven francs 
“0 the hundred kiloyramines, net weight 
“out one dollar per cwt. avoirdupois.) 


‘On books printed in the French lan- 
guage, the duty is graduated as follows: 
‘On scientific memoirs 50 and 55 frs. 
(the lesser duty when imported in French 
ships) on the 100 kilogrammes net weight, 
being about five dollars per cwt. avoirdu- 
ols. 

‘On other original works, 100 and 107 
frs. 50 c. (same discrimination as above) 
also on the 100 kilogrammes net weight, 
being about 10 and eleven dollars per ewt. 
avoirdupois, 

On books reprinted from French editions 
150 and 160 frs. per 1¢0 kilograinmes net, 
(same discrimination as above) being abont 
15 and 17 dollars per cwt. our measure, 

‘ Pirated books prohi! ited. 

‘Engraved music pays a comparatively 
high duty, being an article of luxury, and 
a valuable branch of national industry. 
The duty is 300 frs, when imported in 
French ships, and 317 frs. 50 c. in foreign 
ships on the 100 kilogrammes net weight ; 
being about $0 and 32 dollars per cwt, our 
measure. 

In Sweden Proper, according to the tariff 
of the 20th of March, 1816, the duty on 
imported books is assessed ud valorem. 
Bound books, with or without copper-plates, 
pay 10, and copper-plate books (including 
music) 15 per cent. On unbound books, 
with or without engravings, the duty is only 
twelve shillings (one fourth of a rix dollar) 
or one hund:ed rix dollars ; and on copper- 
plate books unbound, three per cent. on 
the value, 

‘In Spain, unbound books in foreign kan- 
guages pay only a duty of five per cent. ad 
valorem, bound books of and below the 
quarto size, pay thirty cents, and those above 
that, pay seventy-five cents per volume. In 
Portugal, the duty on all imported books is 
twenty-four per cent. on the value; when 
coming from the British dominions, it 1s, by 
treaty, only fifteen per cent. It is remark- 
able that these two kingdoms and Sweden 
are the only onesin Europe, as far as your 
committee’s information extends, in which 
the duty on books is assessed on the value, 
and not on the weight of the article. The 
latter mode is generally preferred, as béing 
not only easier iv the collection, but also as 
contributing to draw into a country those 
rare and valuable books and manuscripts, 
the possession of which has, even in our 
days, been the object of serious contention 
between sovereigns. 

‘Your committee have already observed 
that the fiscal laws of Portugal and Spain 
were established in those countries before 
the revolutions which they have lately ex- 
perienced. The high duties laid by those 
governments on the impertation of books 
appear connected with their former inquisi- 
torial system, and will, no doubt, before 
long, be considerably lessened, if not er- 
tirely abolished. 

‘The above is all the information which 
your committee have been able to obtain on 
the subject of the fiscal laws of Europe, 
concerning imported books, and which they 
have derived from authentic documents and 








other respectable sources. They ought to 


add, however, that in almost every country 
(if notin all countries) books transmitted 
from abroad to academical and scientific 
institutions are free from duty.’ 


Che 33see. 


PPL LAP AT 


When Quick, the comedian, was tra- 
velling in Scotland for the benefit of 
his health, a friend advised him to go 
and take advice of the celebrated Dr, 
G., and by informing him that he was 
of Thalia’s train, he would prescribe 
gratis. Quick, after having had an inter- 
view, and put the prescription into his 
pocket-book, was about to retire, and, 
asking the amount of the fee, Dr. G. 
said, ‘oh nothing, to you Mr. Quack, Mr. 
Quack; you are quite welcome, Mr, 
Quack!’ However, while this collo- 
quial compliment passed, Mr. Quick 
tendered a guinea to the doctor, who, 
after much apparent confusion, accept- 
ed it. Quick’s friend meeting him at 
the tavern atterwards, of course enquir- 
ed particulars, when he ascertaimed 
what fee had been taken, ‘ Oh!’ said he, 
‘you let the doctor see the guinea.’ 
‘Yes, I did.’ ‘Aye, | forgot to cau- 
tion you: the doctor's love of gold is 
so great, that he can never resist to his 
dearest friend receiving it, ifonly brought 
within sound or sight. And when- 
ever he feels his own pulse, he always 
takes a guinea out of one pocket and 

s it into the other. 
Epitaph in Bexford Church Yard, Oxfordshire. 

Here may | rest under this tomh, 

Not to be moved till the day of doom : 


Unless my husband, who did me wed, 
Doth lie with me when he is dead. 


The Earl of Bedford sent for Inigo 
Jones, and told him he wanted a chapel 
for the parishioners of Covent’ Garden ; 
but added, he would not go to any con- 
siderable expence : ‘ in short,’ said he, 
‘} would not have it much better than 
a barn.’ ¢ Well, then,’ replied Jones, 
‘ you shall have the handsomest barn in 
England.’ 

Wherever the Inquisition had any 
power, especially at Rome, it was not 
allowed to employ the ward fatum, or 
fata, in any book. An author desirous 
of using the latter word, adroitly invent- 
ed this scheme ; he had printed in his 
book facta; and in the errata he put 
‘ for facta read fata.’ 

As an instance of tndecision in the 








opthalmy, after he had prescribed for 


ance, and desired that only half 
strength of the medicine should be ap- 





applied to the parts affected. 


late Mr. Ware, the noted professor of 


the eyes of a child, he had nearly re- 
turned home, when he ordered his car- 
riage back to the apothecary in attend- 
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is remarkably ill-looking, but very 
vain, keeps a valet, whose countenance 
is not much more amiable than his own. 
One day, the servant, while dressing 
his master, offended him, and he ex- 
claimed, ‘ What an ugly dog.” The 
fellow, who observed his master at the 
time very attentive at his glass, said, 
* Which of us do you mean, sir ?” 

It is supposed that a man has a new 


mind, or at least a great variation, every | tues of Cephalus and Pocris. 


seven years :— 
1. 7, Childhood. 
2. 14, Youth, 
3. £1, Betwixt youth and manhood. 
4 


. 28, The most brisk and lively part of 


life, 
5. 35, The most strong, mature, and 
manly part of life. 

6. 42, A continuance, very little decay 

7. 49, Perceivable decline to old age. 

8. 66, More and more. 

9. 63, Old age apparent, 

10. 70, Very old. 

Ingenious Anagram,—The following 
anagram on the well-known bibliogra- 
pher, William Oldys, may claim a place 
among the first productions of this class. 
It was by Oldys himself, and was found 


by his executors in one of his MSS, :— 
‘W.O 

“In wordand WILL I AM a friend to you; 

And one friend OLD IS worthahundred new.’ 


Epitaphs.—In a Yorkshire church- 
yard is an epitaph on a man who was 
unfortunately killed by the descent. of 
the stick of a rocket, as inexplicitly 
told us by the poet as follows .— 

‘ Here I lie 

Killed by a sky- 

Rocket in my eye.’ 
Emulous of the praise which the above 
ingeniovs composition received from 
the rustics of the village, a rival rhyme- 
ster, on the death of an ostler, who 
was driven over, produced two lines, as 
follows, for his epitaph :— 

* Here I lays, 

Killed by a chaise.’ 

Dr. Clark, who had accompanied an 
apothecary to a lady who was ill, was 
put to the test of his gallantry after the 
consultation had taken place ; for bow- 
ing and scraping and an appearance and 
rubbing of hands indicated all was not 
right, till, with a courageous smile, the 
doctor said, ‘ my fee, if you please, ma- 
dam.” ‘Qh dear, sir,’ said the lady, 
giving it him, ‘1 had thought it quite 
unnecessary to fee two persons for mak- 
ing my nauseous draughts go down, 
since you must be aware that Shake- 
speare, the best of all physicians, threw 
physic to the dogs,’ ‘Truly, Madam,’ 
continued the doctor, ‘ but Shakespeare 
never threw it to the ladies,’ 


A man of fashion, residing at no great | 
distance from Grosvenor Square, who turn from Scotland, after the battle of 
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The Duke of Cumberland, on his re- 


Culloden, called at Corby Castle, the 
seat of Mr. Howard. The family be- 
ing from home, the gardener shewed his 
Royal Highness the curiosities of the 
place, and, as they passed by the statues, 
observed, ‘ that, having a poetical genius, 
he had written some lines on every one 
of them.’ The duke, curious to have a 
specimen of the gardener’s poetry, ask- 
ed him what he had written on the sta- 
The gar- 


' dener turned to his common place-book, 
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and read as follows :— 
‘He bent his bow and he shot at random, 
And killed his wife for a memorandun.’ 
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